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THE DEATH OF CHILDHOOD. 


‘*Love’s pain is childhood’s death.” 


WO walk’d through the lonely 
orchard-land, 
Where branches tapp’d, and the 
grass grew high; 
The twilight hush seem’d to understand 
That love and gladness were passing by. 


The clover lifted their creamy crowns, 
And left sweet incense upon her dress: 

The buttercups shook their golden gowns, 
And tapp’d her shoes with a bright 


caress. 
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He said: “ The kingcups have lit 
your hair; 
The foxglove’s pink on your 
sweet mouth lies; 
The clouds have fashion’d the robe 
you wear; 
And Eden opens within your 


eyes.” 


A dark face peep’d through the He said: “Oh, fingers against my 


laughing leaves; face, 
Brown eyes grew dim with a To rest in mine, and to bless me 
blinding dread ; so!” 
And a look crept in that Spring And one girl smiled in her resting- 
receives place, 
When all its buds and its birds And one girl sobb’d as she turn’d 
are dead: tO go. 
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A bird flew past, and its wings were shot 
With all the colours the sunset knows; 

The sky grew pale with forget-me-not, 
And stretch’d away into maize, and rose. 


The deep, soft calm that the shadows weave, 
Swept widely over the orchard lawn ;— 
But a child-heart died that summer eve, 
As a woman’s anguish’d love was 


born: 
EpirH RuTTER. 
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SHE DANCED BEFORE HIM. 
I. 
REDERIC CHARTERIS had been in Japan for two years and a half, 


working hopefully at the wonders and terrors of the most amazing language 

in the world. It was to be his stepping-stone to a berth as assistant 
interpreter in one of the consulates, and finally, perhaps, in the dim future, to a 
consulship for himself. He had already scrambled through a rather severe 
competitive examination in order to enter the Service at all, and having done that, 
was inclined to take it for granted that the rest would go smoothly enough. The 
time of probation had been passed in Tokyo, in the cosy students’ quarters in 
the great compound which has been the cradle of a very hard-worked Service. 

Alas ! something seemed to have interfered with the going smoothly of all the 
rest; and poor Charteris, on a certain warm, soft afternoon, had to hear some 
rather bad news. 

“JT fear you are a bit weak on the written language,” said Mr. Murray gravely. 
He had been giving Charteris a preliminary canter over some columns of 
hieroglyphics written backwards on very thin paper, supposed to represent that 
new growth in Japan, public opinion. 

“T am afraid I am weak all round, sir,” replied Charteris in profound dejection. 
“T had no idea that a man could work so hard and learn so little. I shall 
never pass.” 

“Oh yes, you will,” said the examiner, in a voice whose coldness belied his 
words. ‘We have all been through it. But it takes grind, you know. That was 
an extra bad piece in the Michi Nichi Shimbun. You need not be down about that.” 

He was sorry for the young man, but felt small hopes of him officially. 

“Oh, hang the Michi Nichi Shimbun!” cried Charteris, savagely. ‘‘ What right 
has any nation to run a newspaper like that?” 

He held up the smudged and rustling sheet by one corner and glared at it. 
The printing was so small and pale that the complicated characters had the 
appearance of delicate spattering work. Charteris had been studying them with a 
large magnifying glass. 

Murray was inclined to laugh at his despair, but, mindful of seniority and the 
expletive, decided to look stern instead. 
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“I can read it all right,” he said, “and your eyes ought to be better than 
mine.” 

“TI believe my eyes are going, like everything else, sir,” wailed the examiner's 
victim: “I shall give it up, and go and break stones in England! You have 
been awfully patient with me, sir, but even you cannot tell me that I have the 
ghost of a chance, can you, now?” 

“You certainly would not pass at present,” said the other, looking critically at 
the afflicted junior, and then beginning to draw elaborate patterns on his blotting 
paper. ‘The two were sitting at opposite sides of a much abused Government 
writing-table, in the dingy room set apart for purely Japanese work in the 
Chancery. It was .a fine April afternoon, and through the open windows came 
twitterings of the first songs, and faint perfumes from freshly burst peach-blossoms, 
that were waving low against a rose and amber sky. 

Charteris looked out bitterly on the unbought beauty of the great gardens in 
the sunset light, and then bowed his head in his hands and stared moodily at the 
worn carpet. Life seemed all one stretch of useless work and baffled hopes. His 
brow was aching and his eyes were burning with the strain of reading those 
horrible characters. After months and years of what he thought close work, he 
seemed no nearer his object than when he started. 

“No,” said Murray again—and Charteris lifted his head and met the examiner’s 
glance fixed upon him, not unkindly—“ no, you could not pass now ; you are tired 
and overstrained, and what you know is not at your command. But I suspect 
you know a lot more than you think. Look here, Charteris: you drop the written 
language altogether for six weeks, and go up country and do ‘Colloquial.’ It 
will rest your eyes, and set you up generally, and when you come back we will 
see what you make of this rag!” He pointed to the anathematised newspaper, 
which was lying in a crumpled heap on the floor. 

Charteris sprang to his feet and shook himself, like a spaniel let loose from 
the chain. 

“Oh, come!” he cried, “you are a trump, Mr. Murray! I have been just 
longing to get away up country! ‘They say the jonquils are in bloom. Do you 
think the Chief will let me go?” 

“Oh, I don’t see why not,” replied Murray ; “there is not much work on just 
now. I will ask him to-night.” 

Charteris walked back to his rooms at the far end of the compound, feeling 
like another man already. The languid beauty of the spring evening was no 
longer an insult. He was going to be his own master for weeks to come, and 
he marked his exuberant sense of liberty by pitching a grammar, and then a 
dictionary, across his tiny courtyard at a head whose top just appeared, wagging 
up and down a good deal, at an open window opposite. 

The head took no notice of the grammar, but the dictionary caused it to look 
up, and a pair of mild blue eyes peered out through very strong glasses at the 
assailant. 

“Hullo, Charteris! Back already? Don’t kill me because you have won in 
a canter! I always said you would, you know.” 

“Well, you said wrong,” replied Charteris, coming down from his verandah and 
across the narrow strip of garden, till he could rest his arms on the window 
and look into his friend’s room. “I’ve mulled the whole beastly thing so successfully 
that old Murray says my constitution wants building up, and I’m ordered off up 
the country to do ‘Colloquial’! What do you think of that ?” 

“You don’t look particularly shattered,” said the other man. “Think I'll try 
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shirking too, and see if they won’t give me a little holiday! I need it more than 
you do.” 

“They can’t spare you, Jimmy, old boy!” said Charteris; “ your handwriting 
is too magnificent, for the copying. But I wish you were coming all the same!” 

“JT don’t,” said his friend shortly, and his head went down again into his 
work. Jimmy Hayes was a pale, slight man, with a hesitating manner and a 
fierce light moustache. He and Charteris had entered the consular service at 
the same time, but Jimmy took every fence first, and was looked upon as a very 
promising, hard-working young fellow; while Charteris, who had irrelevant tastes 
for sketching and flower collecting, was always lagging behind, and being exhorted 
to “buck up and put some steam on,—look at Hayes, there’s a worker for 
you!” 

Charteris did look at his great colleague, and admired him quite as much as 
his seniors did, with a kind of awe which they could not feel. But, notwithstanding 
this admiration of Hayes, poor Charteris was ever the hindmost. No one could 
quite say why: his fresh young face looked intelligent enough, and his eyes were 
of misleading brightness, causing unreflecting seniors to expect great things from 


him, which they never got. But, there! some people are not born to learn Japanese ! 

Murray took advantage of a quiet moment in the smoking-room that evening 
to report to his Chief on Charteris’s poor progress, and to suggest that he should 
be sent away for a time. 

“T can’t make that boy out at all,” said the Head of Things, testily ; “he is 
not stupid, and he is not lazy, but he never does a bit of decent work. What 
is the matter with the fellow?” 

“JT don’t know about the not being stupid, sir,” replied Murray, remembering 
Charteris’s hopeless floundering over quite simple characters that afternoon, “ but 
we shall have to give him time.” 

“He’s had six months over time now,” said the Chief; “but you do as you 
think best, Murray ; send him up to the hills by all means, only tell him to find 
somebody to talk to, and to ¢a/k! I hear he wastes no end of time over Japanese 
flower painting, and botany, and all that sort of rubbish.” 

Charteris stayed in Tokyo for one day more, after getting his leave. ‘There 
was an entertainment to which he had been invited for the next evening, and it 
seemed a pity to miss it. A rather famous dancer had been engaged to amuse 
the guests, and Charteris knew that he was fortunate in having been included 
among them. Such diversions were enormously costly, and it was the first time 
that he had had an opportunity of attending one on such a scale. Surely this 
might count for a necessary part of his Japanese education ! 

The garden of the Maple Club was crowded with jinrikshas when his man 
dropped the shafts with a jerk, close to the steps which led to the first vestibule. 
A slight spring rain was falling, and all the outlines of the trees were blurred and 
shadowy around. Within the wide-open door all was brilliant and clear. The 
hanging lanterns swayed in the draught, and their light was reflected on the dark 
polished floor. A crowd of girls, gay as tulips, were standing a little within the 
opening ; and two of them ran, with smiles, to take Charteris’s hat and coat, while 
a third knelt down at his feet, and tried to remove his shoes, stooping over their 
fastenings till all the nape of her neck was bare, and the three-cornered spot, 
untouched by powder, at the roots of her hair, was seen to great advantage. 
Charteris felt quite hot. 

“ Arrigato, thank you so much! Oh, please don’t 
For the Musumé had succeeded in loosening both his shoes, and now looked 
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“A crowd of girls, gay as tulips, were standing a little 
within the opening.” 


up into his face with laughing eyes, as she held out, 
one in each hand, the enormous felt slippers which 
are always kept in readiness for a guest. Charteris shook his head, but had to 
submit at last, as all the others had done before him. 

He found the great room upstairs half full of people, who were seated in 
a semicircle at one end. Charteris was a little late, and the rest had begun the 
indescribable meal which is called Japanese dinner. All the strangest products of 
earth, regardless of precedence, hustle each other on the small square table before 
the guest, and little by little overflow its bounds, and are placed on the floor 
around him—a growing nebula of tiny plates, many of which he will not touch 
if he be wise. What strikes him first, perhaps, is the uncanny familiarity of some 
of them. If this is really his first visit to little Japan, where could he possibly 
have seen three pink shells lying on golden straw in a scarlet plate? Or a large 
white fish with beseeching countenance, comfortably put to bed among sprouting 
rushes, all apparently growing out of the meshes of that fairy basket-work? Where, 
in the name of sanity, has he had sugar peonies and chrysanthemums done to 
the life double their natural size, or octopi and red crabs artistically chasing each 
other on plates of corrugated glass? Are these the stuff that dreams are made 
of? Then he remembers: of course, they have all come out of the embroideries 
and off the lacquered tables of his childhood. The dinner is an object-lesson 
in exquisite arrangements of form and colour, and should be regarded as such. 
Viewed as food it is distinctly unsatisfactory, and far, far -too satisfying! ‘The 
impression on rising, stiff and dizzy, from the floor, is that of having watched a 
kaleidoscope, and swallowed Mont- Blanc. 
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Charteris’s host was indulgent to European weaknesses, and early administered 
bumpers of champagne to his guests, to keep up their spirits for the second course. 
Charteris felt better after he had tasted the wine, and forgot his troubles so far 
as to smile back kindly at the pretty girl who was waiting on him. She sat on 
her little heels exactly in front of him, watching every mouthful that he ate, and 
laughing at his efforts to manage maccaroni and pigeons’ eggs with chopsticks. 
When he had nearly swallowed one, she gravely took them from his hands, and 
produced from her sleeve a well-worn fork and spoon in Britannia metal, which 
she handed to him, saying,— 

“More better! Jngirishu urashi!” 

She was a quaint little figure, in her gown all over star-shaped leaves, to match 
the house ; everything there is marked with the maple, from the teacups to the 
dancing-girls. 

But Charteris was taking little notice of her now, for the screens at the end 
of the long room had opened, hoarse music had began to sound a halting, 
expectant measure, and people seemed to be holding their breath. ‘They caught 
it audibly as the screens ran back into place, and a wonderful vision floated 
towards them, as soundlessly as if wafted up by the night wind from the bay. 

Was it flower, or bird, or woman, or all three in one? Soft golden pinions 
rose from her shoulders, and as she spread them, a shower of dewdrops flashed 
upon the air. Folds on folds of melting rose, and crimson, and carmine, 
swathed her round, and were flung wide like opening rose-petals in the soft rush 
of her entrance; as she swayed and turned, her limbs were wrapped in a 
swirl of silk from which her body seemed to rise as a flower bursts the calyx, 
while her arms reached out to the light, and her face, in its tender paleness, said 
that the rose had found its soul and must break from earth at last. 

“The bird of paradise who seeks her mate,” explained a Japanese, sitting 
beside Charteris. The man he addressed did not even look an answer. What 
were eyes for, but to watch this revelation of beauty, this first miracle in his 
half-fledged life? Ah, she was coming nearer, seeking, returning, darting hither 
and thither, as the music rose and broke and wailed for loss. Her whole being 
seemed to be answering to its palpitating motion, now reaching upward as for 
sudden flight, now bending, shrinking, all but falling in a wild backward curve, 
as if uprooted by the wind; hanging for an instant in lines of dreamy grace, 
then carried past in a rush of perfume, in a whirling storm of scattered drapery 
and dazzling colour as an inner robe of scarlet was caught up and spread to the 
light—one seething, blinding, burst of red. 

It paled and folded down, the gleaming wings sank out of sight, the music 
ceased, and a slender girl in a gown of grey knelt and touched her forehead to 
the ground. 

There was a burst of applause from all the men, Japanese and Europeans. 
Charteris was crying for joy, and never felt the tears streaming down his cheeks. 
He would not have cared. He knew the reasons of things at last, and tidings, 
inarticulate still, but breathing of divinest happiness, had been brought to him 
by the dancing of the Geisha girl, O'Haru Takayama, in the upper room of the 
K woyo-Kwan. 


II. 


For some nights past Charteris had been unable to sleep; why, he knew not,— 
indeed, sleep was the last thing in his thoughts. They had suddenly broken away 
from his own control, and instead of going over the same well-trodden ground,— 
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‘Was it flower, or bird, or woman?” 


his work, his expenses, the next 
mail, and the sins of his “ boy,” 
—were now running wild races 
through storm and sunshine, setting 
his heart beating and his eyes shining, and anon plunging him in depths of 
moody wretchedness never sounded by such woes as wrong roots and mistaken 
finals, or even “mulled” exams. 

Yes, argue it out as he might, it came to that: a man was to pass all his 
youth in poring over blinding characters and odious translations; was to live in 
the fine, hope of getting more and harder work to do by-and-by, and, even at 
last, of turning into a dried-up old mole in a consulate somewhere ; and all the 
while beauty in its most ravishing form was all around him, and Life’s high time 
had struck, and the first notes of Love’s pwan were sounding in his ears. Was 
he not a man, and young, and unspoiled, and strong? And was there never to 
be a leaping at heart, must he never look at a fair woman or clasp her to him 
till he was too old to know or care? He had never troubled himself much about 
such things till now; he had grown up slowly, in a small family circle when he 
was not at school, and had thought himself fortunate to get a nomination to 
compete for a post in the consular service at nineteen. Since then, his work, 
and the quiet life led by the other student, Jimmy Hayes, had framed in his 
existence ; and all that side of his being which might otherwise have reached out 
for colour and excitement, for love or adventure, had been lying dormant, or 
caged, too long. Poor Charteris had been taught in his narrow home that beauty 
was mostly wickedness, anyhow it was safer to think so; and as for love, oi 
course that was a question which it was almost immoral to discuss, until a man 
was earning enough to keep a wife and family—say five hundred a year ! 
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And Charteris, always ready to accept others’ conclusions, had acquiesced lazily, 
had crept along in the dull furrow marked out for him, dissatisfied with himself 
and the life at times, but reconciled to it on the whole by seeing his seniors with 
homes and incomes, and believing that it would all come right in the end if he 
could only hold on and pull through. 

That was before he had seen the bird of paradise seeking for her mate. 
O’Haru had not said one word, had hardly let her eyes rest upon the young 
student, sitting at the end of a row of great people; but sweet youth had called 
aloud in every motion of her dance, love had shone in her dark eyes, and the 
very witchery of woman’s dearness had laid its spell on the poor boy's untried 
manhood. ‘The official ascetic was suddenly but completely overcome by vague, 
intoxicating possibilities of happiness ; his refined home circle would have trembled 
at his temerity, and would probably have cast him off for ever, could they have 
realised his mental condition for the next few days. 

Unwillingly he had left the town, longing to stay and try to see the dancer 
again. But he knew that that was all but impossible. He had no claim on her 
notice, no money to pay for her dancing; and had been told, besides, that her 
employers had let her go away for a time, on a visit to her parents; so, reluctantly, 
he gathered a few things together, and let Hayes, who had some experience of 
travelling, send him off to this little place above Hakone. As for “ Colloquial,’— 
oh, how he hated the whole thing! He should never try to pass the examination 
now. What could it possibly lead to ? 

The little inn where Hayes had advised him to spend his holiday was remote 
from the village, lying in a narrow gorge some way back from the lake. Only two 
or three other dwellings raised their grey roofs among the pine-trees, and on an 
eminence nearer to the water a Buddhist temple made a bit of red colour in the 
scene. A tiny stream ran down past the temple’s foot and emptied itself into the 
lake, and the trees—firs and larches-—-were everywhere. Charteris had spent two 
days in these solitudes, and began at last to feel something of the eternal leisure 
of the woods. The ferment in his heart was lessening, but it seemed to have 
brought him something which could not be taken away. He felt hopelessly poor 
—and yet immensely rich. 





The nights were already rather oppressive, and he rose on the third morning, 
while it was still dark, to push back the screen window of his upper chamber and 
step out on the worn wooden balcony. 

Divinely fresh seemed those early airs, and Charteris leant on folded arms and 
gazed out on the slumbering pine-woods. ‘There was dawn behind the hills to the 
east, but night lay in the valley still. Tardily the darkness seemed to rise from 
its dewy bed in the hollows. The stream murmured as in sleep on its way to the 
lake, past the upright black stones, each crowned with a little Buddha showing 
dimly in the darkness against the spray that keeps him for ever wet. Then, off in 
the woods to the right, the sweetest bird-voice in the world broke out in its first 
song. “You sweet, you sweet, you!” sang Japan’s nightingale, ever faster and faster 
as the joy of life burst on him in the growing light. Out of the wistaria tangle 
on the hillside a hawk rose slowly, and stretched his brown wings against the thin 
silver of the sky. Soon the stream showed less white, the trees less black, and 
away at the end of the valley day was floating on the bosom of the lake. 

Downstairs all was quiet still, and no rattling of the wooden shutters gave signs 
that the household was awake. It would have been hopeless to try an exit that 
way, for the fastenings of the domestic fortress often require skilled fingers to undo 
them. But it was not far to the ground, and Charteris thought that he could slip 
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down to the lower verandah easily enough. He dressed quickly, threw his shoes 
over the railing, and with a slide and a drop, rejoined them where they had fallen ; 
in a few minutes he was following the grassy path by the stream’s edge, with his 
face towards the opening of the valley below. 

A kind of awe came over him. In all his life he had never been so alone 
with Nature. No one ever sees her truly in the full glare of day, when all her 
subjects are hustling each other on a million roads to good and evil, fortune and 
misfortune. But in those silent, thrilling hours between darkness and dawn, go out 
and listen: you will hear the very pulse of the world, whose delicate beatings have 
only lately been made known to us. You will feel what an atom you are, how 
small and unnecessary, and yet how integrally you belong to the heart of things, 
how closely you are folded in the robe of a Love that means to count with you 
for ever, who calls to you in ineffable whispers among the forest leaves, who sends 
divine messages of eternal peace from the wild lily’s heart into yours, who kisses 
you mutely in the wind, and lures you by a thousand silent charms to climb one 
easy step higher on the road to Life. 

Charteris felt the wonder, and looked round from time to time as if some one 
had spoken to him. When he reached the widening in the path below the temple 
he stood still, and then turned up a green footway in the woods, where white 
jonquils with golden cups were swaying on their stalks in the wind. The road 
was hollowed out, and the banks rose on either side, fringed with wild flowers ; 
overhead the trees met, but the day was almost come now, and the tiniest leaves and 
buds were visible in a tender haze of green. 

The path had turned suddenly, and stretched far before him into the seclusion 
of the woods. And coming towards him from those solitudes, with both hands 
full of flowers, was the woman who had made him love and loathe his life for 
days past. O’Haru did not notice him at first, and for one breathless moment he 
gazed, unbelieving of what he saw. 

Alone, gowned like the dawn, in rosy crape, she was wandering after wild flowers 
in the first hour of the day. For untouched freshness she and they might have 
sprung up in the night together. She had drawn back her long sleeves with a 
ribbon that crossed her bosom twice and held her thin robe to her form in classic 
folds. Her arms were bare to the morning dews, and on one side her dress was 
drawn up through her girdle to the knee, showing the close-fitting white silk gaiters 
that the Japanese women love to walk in, and bare feet in little straw sandals, 
creeping through the grass. On her arm was cradled a sheaf of slender jonquils, 
and she was stooping to pull blossom after blossom and add it to her store. Her 
cheeks had a tinge of colour now, and her eyes were less languid than when she 
had danced her way into the young man’s heart. 

She was drawing nearer, and he could see the tiny pattern of rose-flecks in her 
kimono, could note the fine moulding of elbow and wrist, as she raised her arm 
and buried her face for a moment in her fragrant burden. As her head sank into 
the piled sweetness, he caught sight of a nodding jonquil blossom that she had 
stuck in her dark hair. Then came a moment of intense suspense, for O’Haru 
raised her head and met his eyes. 

Would she be furiously angry? the poor youth asked himself, arguing from 
what would have been the mood of a European woman surprised in such a 
costume. No, O’Haru looked startled, but not displeased, and his courage began 
to return. He advanced a step, and still she did not scream or run away. On 
the contrary, she stood still, laid her flowers down on a flat stone, and with the 
grave simplicity of a race for whom the word impropriety does not exist, slipped 
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‘*Her arms were bare to the morning dews.” 


FRAN'S. off her binding ribbon with a single turn of the hand, and shook 


her long sleeves out like wings; then she drew her skirt down 
from where it had been tucked beneath her girdle, patted it 
all into place, and gave a critical glance at the folds of her odi. In her country 
clothing is a matter of respect, individual and mutual. Foreigners are known 
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to be sensitive on this point, and great concessions are made to their prejudices ; 
but even the most delicate and refined persons do not pretend that they were 
born in full dress. 

When O’Haru was satisfied as to the dignity of her appearance, she gathered up 
her flowers and came towards Charteris without the slightest sign of embarrassment. 

He almost ran to meet her, and she smiled a composed greeting. ‘Then, in 
the elation of the moment, he found more “ Colloquial” than he dreamed he 
possessed, to tell her how he had seen her dance at the Maple Club, how he had 
thought of nothing else ever since, and how overjoyed he was to find her. There 
is no lion so bold as a shy man when once he has discovered that he can speak. 
The girl did not perhaps understand all that he said, but she smiled and thanked 
him for his praise, replying, as in duty bound, that her dancing was awkward, her 
appearance mean, and her dress “ dirty.” Upon which Charteris, not understanding 
the purely conventional nature of the phrases, tried to convince her of her own 
loveliness and perfection, in inspired terms which would have caused surprise and 
joy to his teachers and seniors. Alas! nothing was more improbable than that 
they would ever hear him speak Japanese with the masterly fluency which came 
to his aid that morning, when talking to O’Haru in the Hakone woods. 

He walked by her side, carrying her gleanings, which he had taken from her ; 
and in a few moments she turned into a side path which he had not noticed, 
and pausing, held out her hands for the flowers. 

“You are going home? May I not come too?” cried he, his eyes on her face. 

“Oh yes, if you like,” she replied, smiling; “but the house is small and dirty, 
not at all fit for a great foreigner like you to see.” 

“T wish I were a great foreigner,” said Charteris, moving on beside her: “I 
know what I would do!” 

“What would you do that you cannot do now?” inquired O’Haru, looking up at 
him with a puzzled expression. “ You are rich, you are free, you area man. Ah!” 

She sighed, and there was a touch of bitterness in the tones. 

“Ah, my dear, that’s all you know about it,” Charteris replied in English. 
And then he forgot that he was carrying flowers, and tried to put his hands in his 
pockets, and O’Haru’s jonquils fell in a scattered heap on the wet ground. 

She laughed aloud at his crestfallen face. “It is nothing,” she said: “they 
are of the ground, they seek their home. So shall we some day.” But she 
gathered them up carefully and shook the soil off their petals, and would let him 
carry them no more. 

The path had been rising, and now came out on a little plateau or shelf in 
the hillside, shut in by thin fringes of larch trees and natural stockades of last 
year’s undergrowth, except to the front, where it was open to the lake and— 
Fujiyama. 

Charteris uttered an exclamation as they emerged from the woods into the full 
glory of the morning. Before their feet the ground dropped in a green precipice 
to the water, and a level wash of blue and gold spread away between deep-bosomed 
hills, following one another in soft succession, and seeming as if they must float 
out and meet on the still flood. But they were only the lowly ranges that guard 
the waterway to Fuji’s footstool, and beyond them the world’s queen of mountains 
rose from her misty bed,—rose and towered in dreamy perfection, hyacinth-tinted 
in the sunrise, against the cloudless crystal of the upper sky. 

“ Fuji San,” murmured O’Haru, and she threw a flower towards the wonder. 
The flower fell and floated on the water far below. 

“Will you come and rest?” she ‘said to Charteris, and pointed towards the 
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house that stood in the clearing. He turned, and saw one of those small homes 
in which beauty, comfort, and simplicity, seem to be one at last,—such little 
homes as make the worried and weary traveller wish he had been born a Japanese. 
The grey thatched roof bore on its crown a* waving fringe of iris leaves. 

Once there was a famine in the land, and it was forbidden to plant in the 
ground anything which could not be used for food. ‘The frivolous irises only 
supply the powder with which the women whiten their faces, but their little ladyships 
would not be cheated of that. ‘‘ Must we look like frights as well as die of 
hunger?” they cried. And every woman set a tiny plantation of irises on the roof 
of her house, and there, in most country places, they are growing still. 

The upper windows of O’Haru’s dwelling were open, and a gorgeous silk quilt 
was hanging over the balcony. On the ground floor the shutters were still in 
place ; the carved pillars and fine wood of the verandah showed that it was not 
an abode of poverty, and on one side the steps led into a tiny garden, with 
stone lantern, pond, and goldfish all complete. 

Casting a quick glance at the front of the house, O’Haru led Charteris to 
the side that looked on the garden. Flat velvet cushions lay on the polished wood 
of the verandah, and she placed them where he could sit and see the view; then 
she disappeared into the interior by the little earthquake door. Charteris obediently 
took his seat on the step, and gazed round him as if afraid to wake from a 
happy dream. 

“Good heavens!” he thought, “does this kind of thing come to everybody ? 
No wonder some men are happy in Japan!” 

Presently, after a sound of talking within, the shutters began to jump and drop 
out of their places, and an old woman, dressed in dull blue, ran them all into 
their closet at one end of the building. She passed Charteris with an indifferent 


” 


glance, and also disappeared. ‘Then the screens were pushed apart, and in the 
half light of the room beyond, O’Haru, kneeling on the mats, invited him to enter. 

“ But I must not come in,” he said ruefully, looking at his shoes, which were 
heavy with wet soil. “I shall spoil your beautiful mats, O’Haru San !” 

“Take them off,” said the little lady, smiling at his dilemma. 

“Can’t!” wailed Charteris. He had suddenly remembered that the jinriksha 
man’s wife had had a holiday before he left home, and that his stockings were terribly 
in want of darning. 

*T will do it for you,” said his hostess: “my servant has gone out.” 

“Oh no, no,” cried he; “do come and sit with me here! It is so lovely in 
the open air,” he added, with duplicity. 

So she pushed the tray, carved like a lotus leaf, out towards him, and came 
and sat on her heels on the farther side of it, and gave him tea in tiny blue cups, 
out of the smallest and brownest teapot he had ever seen. She seemed amused 
when he emptied three of the cups one after another; and then he was made to 
eat white squares of peppermint mixed with glycerine, and pink rice biscuits. 

“Mayn’t I have some more tea?” he asked, remarking mentally that it 
was rather a “rum breakfast.” He was not in the least frightened now, 
and was sunning himself in her presence as a lazy, happy dog basks_ before 
the fire. 

“What do foreign ladies make tea in?” asked she suddenly, watching him 
drink it: “it seems to me that it would be better for you to have some made in 
the bath if you are so thirsty!” 

Charteris wondered if he could turn his reply into a declaration—something 
about thirst produced by burning love—but it did not go, so he only said: 
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‘* She pushed the tray towarcs him, and sat on her heels on the farther side of it.” 


“Do not laugh at me, O’Haru San! It isn’t fair, because you can say so many 
sharp things in Japanese, and I cannot answer you.” 

“T will teach you,” she said, looking at him kindly; “but they will not be 
sharp things—only very nice, polite ones!” 

“Will you really?” he cried, the colour rushing to his face. ‘Oh, you do not 
know what it would be to me!” 

“Yes,” she said; “you can come every day, and I will be glad. I stay here 
to see my ... mother. She is very sick with the old sickness, and sleeps much, 
and I am lonely in the morning.” 

Charteris did not stop to ask what the “old sickness” was. “Oh, how can I 
thank you!” he cried. ‘I will come every day, very early! Oh, you are good, 
O’Haru San!” 

The sun was high and hot when he crossed the open space and plunged into 
the woods again. They were dumb for him now, but he needed no more 
comforting or soothing. He was quite happy, quite satisfied, and not inclined to 
ask what would come to-morrow. ‘The sleep that he had lost at night he found 
again in the warm afternoon hours, and with it came wonderful dreams, perhaps 
not too fair to be realised, after all. At sunset he ran down to the lake and 
found a boat, and rowed far, and then rested on his rough oars and floated hither 
and thither. He would have climbed again to the grey-roofed nest on the hillside, 
but that O’Haru, who was a very decided little lady, had said that he must only 
come in the early morning and never at any other time. She had “business,” as 
she vaguely said, during the rest of the day. How on earth, he asked himself, 
should he drag through the empty hours till the next day’s dawn ? 

It came at last, and Charteris rushed through the dewy paths, unheeding of 
many things which had thrilled him yesterday. This time O’Haru was leaning 
over her balcony, and when he came to the gate, ran down to let him in. There 
seemed to be more to say to-day than yesterday, as they sat and chattered on 
the step; and by the time that Charteris went down the hill on the second day 
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he had added a large stock of new words to his “ Colloquial,” and felt almost as 
virtuous as he was happy. 

And so the days went on; he always came early, but he very often stayed 
quite late. Sometimes it was midday before that harsh voice called from the other 
side of the house, ‘‘O’Haru Cho!” ‘Then O’Haru would dismiss him with a 
quick signal, and glide away to answer the summons; and after that, however 
bright the day was, he always felt that the sun had set for him. 

Yes, he loved the dancing-girl. How fine and wicked it sounded, he thought ; 
and he smiled as he pictured to himself Murray’s middle-aged disapproval, Hayes’ 
cold-blooded “such rot!” his pious family’s horror at the confession. Love ! 
that was too cold a name for the passion which consumed him! How absurd it 
seemed to call her a Geisha! He knew, of course, that the name was not 
necessarily a term of reproach; still it implied a kind of stagey publicity, and the 
girl with whom he wandered in the woods or sat on the hillside in the mornings 
was the incarnation of everything gentle and modest and refined. No princess 
could have shown more dignity in all her ways; and yet, she was only a dancing- 
girl! He had persuaded her to tell him something about herself. As far as he 
could make out, she would belong for years to come to the master who had had 
her educated, at great expense, as she explained, and who was now reaping golden 
profits from her accomplishments. 

“He is a very kind master,” she said simply. “I had no father, and he found 
us, very poor, when I was a little child, ‘Then he took me to have me taught, 
for my people had been dancers for many generations, and he said I should do 
it well. My mother was with me then, but... now... she lives here, because 
the air is pure. And once in two years he lets me come to see her. He says I 
dance better after I have been in the hills! He is a good master. Not all are 
like that. But I shall not come again to this place.” 

“Why?” asked Charteris, taking her hand and laying it, finger for finger, on 
his own. ‘See, O’Haru, your hand looks like ivory fallen on rough earth! ‘Tell 
me why you will not come back to Hakone?” 

“ Because my ... mother will be dead in a year,” she answered, lifting her 
fingers one by one, and letting them fall lightly on his. ‘The sickness has lasted 
long already. ‘There is much suffering. It is better to die.” 

She spoke as calmly as if she were telling him the best news in the world. 
He was greatly shocked. 

“ But are you not sorry?” he asked. ‘You do not seem to love her at all!” 

O’Haru cast a reproachful glance at him. 

“T love her very much,” she said. “ Japanese people always love their relations. 
But why should I make you sad? My trouble is for me, not for my friends.” 

“ Forgive me,” cried Charteris: “of course, I understand! Oh, how I wish I 
could take you away and keep you for myself! Dear, dear O’Haru, if you could 
only dream how I love you!” 

He was holding her hand to his cheek, and she did not take it away. 

“T cost a great deal,” she replied: “are you a very rich man?” 

He dropped the hand as if it burnt him, and started back, shaking the little 
tray of cups behind him. 

“What do you mean?” he gasped. “Cost? Rich?” 

“Ves,” she went on stolidly, “many persons have wished to buy me, but my 
master asks more than anybody will give for one ugly little dancing-girl! So I 
must stay with him till I am an ‘O’Bassan,’ and then nobody will care to see 


me dance!” 
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“ But you said, for some years,” protested Charteris, trying to see things from 
her cool point of view, “and then you would be free !” 

“And I am not young,” said she despondently. “I am already twenty, and at 
twenty-three the younger girls will call me ‘O’Bassan’ (Grandmother)! I shall 
be still more ugly than I am now, and nothing will matter any more.” 

But she laughed as she said it, and seemed to take comfort from something 
in Charteris’s eyes. ‘They were lingering on her face in burning protest against 
her words. 

“You are the most beautiful thing in the world,” he said, half choking. “Oh, 
why am I not a rich man, to free you from this slavery?” 

Before she could reply, a crawling sound was heard on the mats behind their 
screen, and that horrible muffled voice called, nearer than it had ever called before: 
“O’Haru Cho!” 

The girl looked frightened, and sprang to her feet. “I come!” she cried, and 
she pushed Charteris quickly away. 

“It is so early!” he pleaded: “let me stay a little. May I not see your 
mother ?” 

“No,” she said, more sharply than she had ever spoken before ; ‘ condescend 
to go at once!” 

He could but obey, and strode off, sore and angry. All that day he tasted 
the full poison of O’Haru’s words—“ . . . many have wished to buy me.” The 
day might come when the great sum would be forthcoming, and she would be 
sold into new slavery,—and, she would not mind it. There was the sting. Poor 
Charteris hardly knew why it hurt him so much. He had dragged all his anchors, 
overthrown all his standards; and Right and Wrong, instead of lying in one 
white stripe and one black one, before his moral vision, as heretofore, had got 
wildly intertwined, and were dancing mad reels in his consciousness. Right? It 
would be right for him to marry O’Haru, to carry her up to Tokyo and make a 
British subject of her on the spot! There would be no more question of dollars 
after that ! 

No question of dollars? Why, he could not even buy clothes for her out of 
his small student’s pittance! And again he thought of Murray’s grim amusement, 
of Jimmy’s half-cynical condolences, of that interview with the Head of Things, in 
which he would certainly be told that, not having passed his examination at the 
proper time, on the whole it was undesirable that he should remain any longer in 
the consular service. And then? No, he could not ask O’Haru to become Mrs. 
Frederick Charteris. And that being so, of course, the only right thing to do was 
to go away and never speak to her again. 

Arriving at conclusions does not always mean carrying them out. When 
Charteris saw his duty clearly before him, he looked it in the face, found it 
amazingly unattractive—and turned his back on it. He was rather a weak 
creature, and had to find an excuse to face his conscience with. 

“** Colloquial ’"—gaining every day,” he murmured, as he went downstairs almost 
on hands and knees, for the steps are steep and slippery in country inns,— 
“million pities to lose it all now.” 








ERE. 


That night there was a full moon, a great -yellow Spring moon, that would 
not be gainsaid. All the hares on the hillsides were springing about like mad 
things, trying to think that their big ears had grown into wings and they could 
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really fly at last. The little children fell asleep on the verandahs, and sucked 
dream lollipops noisily with their little kissing mouths. The bonze in the Temple 
felt disposed for prayer, and made his acolyte put fresh flowers at Buddha’s feet 
and light the incense sticks, and strike the gong industriously, while he sat and 
gazed at ‘O’Ski San,” and found himself heretically fancying that Nirvana was in 
the moon—Nirvana, of course, being a state and not a place! More than one 
village girl crept down to the shore, wondering if the boys would soon come 
in from the fishing; and the blind “Ammo,” feeling his way slowly down the 
street, put quite tender notes into the rhythmical call of his reed pipe, as he sang 
out his prices for rubbing away all the different pains of aching bodies. ‘The 
day’s work was over, even in busy Japan; and the brown countrywoman sat on 
her doorstep, looking at the Mother light in the sky, and hoping that the babe at 
her breast would grow up strong as Benké who could fight the Gods, and wise as 
Hideyoshi who taught men the arts of peace. 

Was it likely that when Charteris, all unbidden, strolled up to the bamboo 
gate of O’Haru’s domain, he should not see the little lady herself, leaning from 
her balcony and gazing out towards Fuji and the moon? And, since the light 
was full on his face and he gave a low call, was it likely that she would not 
bestow a glance on her friend of the sunrise? Of course she turned her head, 
then disappeared within the house. 

Suddenly she was close to him, having skimmed over the grass on her quaint 
clogs without a sound. He leaned across the gate and caught her hands. She 
looked up into his eyes and laughed. 

“Foolish one!” she said, in low tones, “if you do that, how can I 
come out?” 

“JT will lift you over!” said Charteris boldly ; and before she understood what 
he meant, he had raised her lightly and swung her clear across the gate, not to 
set her on the ground, but to throne her on his shoulder instead. 

“TJ shall carry you right away now,” he murmured, looking up into her face 
as it hovered above him. 

“That is quite necessary,” she replied, kicking out one little foot from under 
her bewildering draperies. “I have left my ghefa in the garden.” 

Her clogs had fallen to the ground when he lifted her. 

“J shall carry you down to the water, and we will swim away in the 
moonlight together, you sweet !” 

She did not answer, but only put a hand on his curly head, to steady 
herself as he took the path to the lake. Once she gave a slight cry, for a bough 
caught her hair and one of the gold pins fell from its place. Charteris stooped 
for it without displacing her from his shoulder, and as she took it from his hand 
she said,— You can carry well! What a good coolie you would make! Where 
are we going ?” 

“Out, in the moonlight, on the water. There is a boat just below here. I 
had it this morning,” he replied. 

“Can you row, Chiata San?” she asked. “They say the lake is full of evil 
spirits at night. I am afraid.” 

“No evil spirits will come near us, O’Haru San,” he answered: “ your face 
and my heart—will keep us safe together.” Charteris felt as bold as a lion, and 
as strong as Benké. He drew his arm closer round his light burden, and rubbed 
his cheek against the soft A7mono. ‘The crape smelt so sweet of sandal-wood. 

When they came out from the bushes the tiny cove was all aflcod with 
moonlight, and the water beyond was a rippling sea of silver. Charteris set the 
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girl down on a mossy stone, 
while he pulled up the boat, 
which was rocking idly a few 
feet away. It was rather a 
heavy craft, with a sort of 
deck at one end, and stout 
oars were lying along its 
length. 

“JT am afraid you must 
walk a step,” he said, looking 
towards O’Haru. ‘“ If I loose 
the rope to come to you, it 
will float off again.” He 
reached out his hand to help 
her. 

“J will try,” she replied, 
“but I have no shoes. I 
hope the stones are not 
sharp !” 

“Tt is all soft sand,” he 
said ; “only two steps—so!” 

Her bare feet made a few 
tell-tale marks in the dark sand, and then she stood 
beside him. He held out his hand as if she were 
mounting a horse, and, springing on it, she was over 
the side of the boat in a moment. He followed, 
pushed off vigorously, and felt the craft buoyant on 
the water. Then with a few long strokes he shot 
out into the open, and the black barge seamed the 
sheeny surface with a thousand converging ripples. 

O’Haru had perched on the edge of the deck, and 
was dipping her feet in the water. It dropped from 
their whiteness in a rain of diamonds, and she 
wantonly splashed a little in Charteris’s face. 

“Do you think I mind?” he cried. “I would 
have swum the lake ten times across to see you 
sitting there in the moonlight! If the world were 
mine I would give it to you, O’Haru San.” 

She turned and looked at him gravely. 

“Oh, no; I think not,” she said. ‘ You like me 
to amuse you, because there is no one else here, and 
I am teaching you to speak much Japanese.” 

“O’Haru,” exclaimed Charteris, leaning forward 
on the oar, “don’t say such dreadful things! You 
know you are the one treasure in the world for me! 
I never, never loved any one before, and I never 
shall again! But I am only a poor man, with no 
money, and I can do nothing for you!” 

“T want nothing done for me; I have all I 
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“She bounded after it, with white 
arms outstretched.” 


want,” said O’Haru, proudly. “ But I think you say true, Chiata San, and that 


you do like me a little,—but we will not talk of that. 








Shall I sing to you now?” 
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She leant back against the socket of the mast, and began a low song like a 
death march. Her voice was young and sweet, but the strange intervals of the 
music made Charteris shiver. There was an ominous thrill in them, and a night 
bird woke and answered from a clump of trees in the black shadow of a bay 
into which the boat seemed to have drifted of itself, for Charteris’s rowing was 
very fitful. 

Singing, for O’Haru, meant dancing, and almost unconsciously she began to 
sway in time to her own weird music; her hands waved and met and parted ; and 
then, as the boat passed out from the darkness, she sprang up, light as a cloud- 
wreath, and moved in a slow step to a wailing song in time with the oars, and 
her shadow danced beneath her on the silver flood. 

Charteris held his breath, leaning far forward to gaze at her, his arm moving 
just enough to steady the boat. 

O’Haru had forgotten him. The pure ecstasy of the night had taken possession 
of her blood, and the intoxication of genius was upon her. None had ever seen 
her dance as Charteris saw her now, carried away by the maddening spell of the 
freedom and the mountain air, and that bath of warm moonlight. On the rough 
wood of the deck her bare feet flashed, noiseless as falling snowflakes, and the few 
drops that still clung to them slid, round diamonds, on the poor planks. Her thin 
draperies moved slowly round her in changing clouds, now wrapping her close like 
the whorls of a shell, now dipping up a rain of gems from the water’s kiss as she 
bent far to this side and that in curves of reckless grace. Her dark eyes shone 
with triumph, and then were veiled in languor as the fever of passionate life shook 
her in its might, and she bent like a flower in the storm. She seemed the very 
spirit of wind and water, whose mystic beauty is embodied in the highest symbolism 
of her people. 

Suddenly her sash came loose, and trailed its heavy lengths of green and gold 
over the boat’s edge. She caught it back with a whirl, which brought a dripping 
bow of silver in its wake, and threw it up on the air, where it flew from her hand 
and curled round the mast, like a live thing at bay. 

She bounded after it, with white arms outstretched, and as she sprang, her 


upper robe fell to her feet in a foamy heap, leaving her one white-veiled line of 


beauty against the mast. 

Charteris reached her side in a leap, and caught her in his arms as she sank 
down in the utter abandonment of reaction. ‘Then he knelt by her and made her 
rest her cheek on his shoulder, as he held both her hands in his. His arm 
was round her, and she did not push him away. ‘There was a happy smile on her 
mouth, and her eyes were dewy with unspoken joy. 

“My little one! my little one!” the man murmured again and again, with an 
infinite tenderness in his voice. ‘The climax of life had come; and they sat 
together, these children of East and West—she dumb with the woman’s certainty 
of loss, knowing well the hour would not return; he triumphant, sure that it 
would last for ever. And it seemed that eons of peace were passing over their 
heads as they two floated alone, silent, safe, in the blessed freedom of the night, 
under the shining of the Spring moon that would not be gainsaid. 


# * te * # * * 
At last she made him turn and row her back to the little bay. 
“T have been out too long,” she said anxiously, looking at the moon, which 
was beginning to dip towards the hills: “they will have been looking for me, 
I fear.” 
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As the boat grated on the beach she sprang out unaided, and fled, without 
waiting for him, up the shadowed path between the trees. Already the early dawn 
was sending cold shivers along the air, and a bluish light rested upon the temple 
and the grove. Charteris made the boat fast and ran quickly after O’Haru, though 
he had little hope of seeing her if that invisible tyrant indoors had really called 
for her. It was some distance up to their dwelling, and the path twisted and 
turned more than once, so that the daylight was fairly full when he breasted the 
last rise and came out on the little plateau. ‘The gate was open, and he ventured 
in, stepping gently so as not to be heard. All was quiet at the front of the house, 
and he crept round one corner, making for the verandah where he always sat with 
O’Haru over their fairy breakfast. 

She had her back to him, and was stooping over something that had crept out 
from between the open screens, and now lay, a hideous form, close against her 
feet. It had been a human being, but all features were obliterated from the poor 
face, upturned to hers. With a tender gesture she was caressing the tumid cheek. 
The rest of the countenance seemed to be one awful wound, and the hand that 
caught at her arm was eaten away to a stump by the devouring famine of 
that disease. 

“OQ’Haru Cho,”—the muffled accents were just recognisable,—“ you left me. 
Why ?” 

“Only to wash my garments in the lake, beloved! See, I am in time to 
make the tea.” 

She turned to the little tray, and took one of the blue cups from which 
Charteris had drunk many a time, an hour later than this. As O’Haru moved to 
reach the tray, the creature’s arm fell by its side, and it leant back against the 
pillar of the verandah. The cold light showed all, forgave nothing. Charteris 
saw that the form, colossal in its ruin, was that of a man. ‘The breast was bare, 
and the coarse blue gown which fell away from it was held to the purple, perishing 
limbs, by a man’s narrow girdle. O’Haru’s “ beloved” was a leper. 

Charteris shrank back, trembling, with ashy cheeks. Then he crept away, 
passed the gate without touching either lintel, and stumbled like a drunken man, 
on, into the woods. There darkness came over him, he sank down against a 
tree, and his senses went out in a sick swoon. 


IV. 


In six months Charteris went up for his examination again. 

“ Really, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Murray, lifting his glasses delicately off his 
nose, “it is too little to say that I am amazed! When I begged the Chief to 
give you another six months, I had very little hope that you would make such 
good use of your time. Go on: you are reading quite fluently.” 

Charteris seemed less delighted with the praise than Murray had expected. His 
fresh face had changed and grown older, his eyes had lost their foolish brightness, 
and seemed shadowed, as with some sadness or terror looked on too soon and— 
too long. 

““T am glad you think I am getting on, sir,” he said quietly, and then continued 
to read aloud :— 


“LocaL NEws.— The Cholera. We regret to say that the popular dancer, O’Haru 
Takayama .... ” 


Charteris stopped, and the paper rustled, for his hand shook violently. 
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“Yes?” said Murray. “O’Haru—the girl who danced at the Kwoyo Kwan 
the night we were all there. Surely you remember? Go on: what do they say ?” 
Charteris pulled himself together with a strong effort, and continued :— 


a a ee 


“O’Haru Takayama... died... at the Uyeno Hospital ... last night. She had 
been slightly unwell for some weeks with a swelling of the ankles,. . . which prevented f 
her from dancing. She has now succumbed to the prevailing epidemic. ... Her loss 3 
will be much felt . . . by her employers . . . and the poor, to... whom she was most i 
generous.” 


The reader’s voice had broken half-way, but he had struggled to the end. 

“Ts that all?” asked Murray. ‘“ What is the matter?” 

Charteris was leaning back in his chair, very white, and his hand had fallen 
by his side. He got up and walked to the window, muttering something about 
his head being “ funny.” 

“We may as well knock off work for to-day,” said the older man. “As for 
your Colloquial, it will really about do now, it seems to me. ‘That time in the 
hills was the making of you, my boy.” 


MIMOLI CRAWFORD FRASER. 
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IN AMERICA.—I. 


“HERE is no accounting for taste. To the end of his days, Charles Dickens 
is said to have sighed for and regretted the departure of the good old 
days of travelling by stage coach, when people were squeezed into a 

cramped position in a stifling box, or exposed to all the rigours of an English 
climate while taking their punishment on the roof. But then the great novelist’s 
reminiscences of enjoyment undergone in that kind of travel had the stimulation 
of youth behind it. When rheumatism and other bodily infirmities of age overtook 
him, I am inclined to think that a seat in a first-class railway carriage was more 
attractive than, if not so romantic as, the inside of a stable-smelling stage coach. 

But glorifying the attractions of the ancient forms of travel was not confined 
to the conservative people of the older civilisations. Our own Mark Twain, reared 
in a region and period of audacious progressiveness, wrote years ago: “It is hard 
to make railroading pleasant in any country. Stage-coaching is infinitely more 
delightful. Once I crossed the plains and deserts and mountains of the West in 
a stage coach, and since then all my pleasure trips have been measured by that 
frolic. No scenes but summer scenes, and no disposition inspired by them but 
to lie at full length on the mail sacks and smoke the pipe of peace.” 

But time brings its revenges on even such aggressive men as young Mark ‘Twain. 
In one of his latest expositions of the gospel of comfort, he says: “She (the 
boat) has the usual defect,—the defect that has never been missing from any ship 
that ever sailed,—she has imperfect beds. Many ships have good beds, but no ship 
has very good ones. In the matter of beds all ships have been badly edited, 
ignorantly edited, from the beginning. The selection of beds is given to some 
hearty, strong-backed man, when it ought to be given to a frail woman accustomed 
from girlhood to backaches and insomnia. Nothing is so rare on either side of 
the ocean as a perfect bed; nothing is so difficult to make. In Noah’s Ark the 
beds were simply scandalous; Noah set the fashion, and it will endure in one 
degree of modification or another till the next flood.” And yet this was the man 
who in his youth enjoyed a bed of mail sacks, bristling with boxes, corners of 
books and bundles of papers, that are as comfortable to the ordinary human being 
as a bed of heckles ! 

A vivid imagination, and the enchantment of distance, may lend an air of 
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The First Train on the New York Central Railway. 


comfort to sitting in a cramped position for hours or days; but the average human 
being does not enjoy it, and says so. Ever since travel by artificial means began, 
there have been steady demands for better accommodation, and the agitation for 
improvements in this line is by no means allayed. 

When travel by rail began, the officials whose duty it was to provide accommodation 
for passengers had to evolve from their own minds the kind of vehicle suitable 
for the new conditions. The natural line of development was through the stage 
coach or omnibus, and the first railway cars pulled by horses were enlarged 
stage coaches, with doors in the ends and two seats set lengthwise of the car, 
making the passengers sit face to face. 

The use of steam engines as motive power brought new and embarrassing 
conditions. A locomotive would pull more than one car, and the arrangements 
for coupling the vehicles together prevented the use of end doors. ‘The only 
resource seemed to be the use of cars with side doors, and the hackney coach 
became the model on which the pioneer railway passenger cars were built. A 
coach body was placed upon a stout rectangular frame that held the wheel axles 
parallel. It was a highly simple arrangement, and called for little ingenuity in 
design or skill in construction. It was also a vehicle that showed an unbroken 
line of progression. 

One of the most primitive methods of transportation was two parallel rails, 
the load being carried in the middle; a man at each end, between the rails or 
trams, constituting the motive power. ‘The sedan chair was this vehicle in its most 
luxurious form. When people began to find out that the movement of heavily 
loaded vehicles could be greatly facilitated by running the wheels on smooth rails, 
they put a big box upon the trams, and used the ends of the latter as bumpers. 
This was the coal truck. The hackney-coach body put upon trams had about the 
same relation to the coal trucks that the sedan chair had to the hand-barrow. 

Ideas of providing luxuries for people who travelled by the “cars” did not 
inspire the pioneer railway managers. They did not always provide a covered car, 
and attempts were made on some roads to make the people believe that open 
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cars were more 

healthy than x i 2 
closed ones. 
An insuperable 
difficulty pre- 
vented this 
severely simple 
form of car from 
becoming popu- 
lar. Nearly all 
the locomotives 
burned wood, 
and they always 
when running 
vomited a mini- 
ature volcano of 
sparks. 

The opening trip made by a railroad which is now part of the New York Central 
Railway was made a gala day in the district, and many eminent men were 
invited to enjoy the first railroad ride in the State. A great crowd was in attendance, 
and most of the people were accommodated in open cars. As _ soon as the train 
started, the sparks made themselves felt. Umbrellas were raised, and garments 
were tucked close, and necks closed with heads. But the sparks got there. They 
went into pockets and set the clothes on fire ; they dropped into ears that could 
not be closed, and closed eyes that were better not opened. Presently fires broke 
out in nearly every car, and the occupants were kept busy threshing out the 
flames in each other’s clothes. ‘The people along the route thought that a cargo 
of lunatics had taken possession of the train. Before any one had got fatally 
roasted, a water-tank was reached, and a stream of water was played upon the 
suffering passengers. ‘Their clothes gave no trouble from taking fire during the 
remainder of the trip. 

The first effort to improve the primitive car was to give it a longer wheel base, 
that would produce milder shocks from the inequalities of the track. Ross Winans, 
a most accomplished engineer and ingenious inventor, built for the Baltimore and 
Ohio a car about forty feet long, and carried it on two four-wheel trucks (bogies) 
placed near the ends. About the same time the four-wheel truck was introduced 
to carry the front end of locomotives, and its adaptability to cars was quickly 
recognised. Several of the railroads that had been equipped with the hackney style 
of coach took two or 
three bodies and placed 
them on a long frame 
that was carried by 
trucks. Winans put a 
platform at the ends 
of his car for the 
passengers to reach 
the doors, which were 
placed in the ends, 
providing in a crude 
_way the elements of 
the modern American 

















The First Car used on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 





The First Train on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
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passenger coach. ‘The advan- 
tages of this form of construction 
were so great that it soon became 
popular all over this continent. 

One of the first concessions 
to the demand for comfort in 
railroad cars was made by the 
Philadelphia and Germantown 
Railroad, now part of the Read- 
ing system, which placed a bar- 
room in one end of one car in 
each train, and a ladies’ lavatory 
in the other end. ‘That was 
about 1836, and was considered 
a most enterprising proceeding. 
== The bar-room did not become 
a permanent feature of our 
railroad trains, but the lavatory 
had come to stay. 

Americans have always been in the habit of heating their houses in winter to 
a temperature that would be considered stifling in other parts of the temperate 
zone, and it was not likely that they would travel in unheated cars without protest. 
The protests were uttered so vigorously that the car stove soon found its way into 
every passenger car that ran north of the 38th parallel of latitude. It came quickly 
and remained long with us. It is going, but some railroads still cling to it. We 
have all suffered from the discomforts it inflicts, and we still find it doing its best 
to make us regret that railroads had ever seduced people away from the healthy 
practice of walking. 

For years one stove was made to do duty in reputedly heating the whole of the 
car. It was placed at the side and middle of the car. When winds laden with 
the breath of zero moaned through the forests or sighed over the plains, it was 
pleasant to hear the wood crackling and snapping, and to watch the glowing sides 
of the ugly iron box called a stove, but the pleasure was not shared by other 








A Rival to the Locomotive. 





The First Train on the South Carolina Railroad. 
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senses. You would 
speculate why a spit 
was not provided for 
the passengers nearest 
the stove, so that they 
could be cookedevenly 
all round; and you 
would wonder why the 
whole of the car two 
seats removed main- 
tained the tempera- 
ture of a refrigerator. 
There have been many 
horrors on American 
railwaysthrough wrecks 





The First Train in Michigan. 


taking fire from the red-hot stoves and burning up the passengers. Many half- 
frozen wretches must have met a fiery death with little dread. ‘The next advance 
in car heating was placing a stove at each end. In mild weather that generally 
kept the car comfortable, but during winter gales it was little improvement on the 
single stove. 

Some forty years ago, William C. Baker, a man who had considerable experience 
in house heating, undertook to heat cars with hot water. ‘The idea was derided at 
first, but Baker was persistent, and succeeded in having his system tried. It 
proved highly successful, and provided uniform heat at the points where it was 
most needed—viz., under the seats. The water is heated in a strong furnace 
placed in one corner of the car, and circulates around near the floor of the car. 
That was an ideal method of heating cars. Within the last fifteen years steam 
from the locomotive has been largely applied to car heating, and the same source 
of heat is often used to operate the Baker heaters. The cars so heated are now 
as comfortable as the average home, even in the coldest weather. 

A plain pine board was considered a soft enough seat for railroad cars, and 
cushions were provided reluctantly. A New England traveller, writing of early 
railroad travel, says :— 


“There were no soft, effeminate cushions in those grand old days; no cunningly 
contrived easements to back, body and legs, were imposed upon the passenger, to rob 
him of his manliness and his energy and his powers of resistance. Everything was 
constructed upon heroic principles ; everything was so ordered that death, at any time 
likely and at all times probable, was robbed of half its terrors, and oftentimes looked 
upon with complacency, if not with longing.” 


The Spartan pine bench did not long hold its own. About 1840 the reversible 
seat was invented, and it suited the needs and prejudices of the travelling public 
so well that it steadily grew into popularity. About the time the reversible seat 
was introduced, the railroad companies were nearly all adopting the practice of 
using seats that would each hold two passengers, in a row at each side of the car 
with an aisle between them. The seats are set about three feet apart, measuring 
from back to back. They are about three feet four inches long. The arrangement 
is a very good one for ordinary day travel, when people are sitting up; but as a 
couch to sleep on, a single car seat makes a harassing failure. When an English 
carriage compartment is nearly empty, the passengers can stretch out and sleep very 
comfortably, but the American car seat is a hopeless promoter of cramps. 
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The First Eight-wheel Passenger-car in America. 


The following extracts from my note-book may be accepted as a fair description 
of the nightly experience of a long-legged man who failed to engage a sleeper in 
advance :— 


“At Port Jervis a six-foot-and-a-half lumberman enters a sleeper, and is disgusted 
to find all the berths taken. Finds a seat in the day car, and prepares to make 
himself comfortable. Takes off his boots and rests his feet on his bag to keep them off 
the floor. After a brief trial finds his knees in the way and slides them up to the top 
of the seat in front. Body and legs now form an inverted N, and he falls asleep. When 
the conductor rouses him half an hour later to ask for his ticket, he imagines that his 
neck is broken, but it has only got cramps. He decides to try another plan, so he 
takes his bag to use as a pillow. As he lays his cheek upon it, he finds that the bag 
has picked from the floor an abandoned chew. He says -— —— two or three 
times, and then he takes out his knife and scrapes off the tobacco. After that he lies 
down and stretches his legs over into the aisle. ‘Comfort at last,’ he grunts, and has 
just fallen asleep, when a man comes along to take a drink, and calls upon him to take 
his legs out of the passage. He holds them in a perpendicular position like the draw 
of the Tower Bridge until the man gets through going and returning. Again he goes 
to sleep, and has hardly begun to snore, when another passenger demands the right of 
way to the water cooler. By the time that eleven others have taken their turn, and 
the train-men have claimed the right of way seven times, he decides that it is better to 
sit up. 

“After a time he prevails upon a brakeman to turn the back of the seat next to his, 
which was empty. Taking his bag for a pillow, he curls himself into an irregular U, and 
occupies both seats. He is now comfortable, and dreams that he is visiting Florida; but 
presently the scene changes to the arctic regions, and he imagines himself searching for 
the North Pole. On awaking with a start, he finds that the passenger who went out 
at Corning had forgotten to close the door, and a zero wind is blowing in at forty miles 
an hour. He blesses the careless passenger as lumbermen bless, prepares to warm up 
with a drink, but finds that his bottle has got broken, and he remarks again —— —— —— 
and walks in the aisle to renew his circulation. By the time he reaches Buffalo, he has 
made up his mind to adopt the practice of engaging a sleeper a month ahead or of 
staying at home.” 
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Café-car, Black Diamond Express, 1898. 


The early cars were built without springs. The first railroad managers, like 
those of other countries, did not think that springs were necessary to soften the 
shocks imparted to the wheels running on a railway, and it was only after the 
engineers discovered that the unresilient blows injured the track that the propriety 
of introducing springs was acknowledged. ‘The dislocating of a passenger’s anatomy 
by endless shocks did not cost railroad companies anything, but a disorder which 
called for the premature renewing of rails demanded immediate attention. For a 
long time the springs employed were very defective, and the bumps of rough track 
joints had few of the old terrors taken away. A thorough reform in this respect 
was effected principally by the labours of one man. 

Fifty years ago in the forests of Ohio there was a very bright boy apprenticed 
to a blacksmith. This boy was fond of hunting and trapping. There were plenty 
of beavers, otters, musk rats (Ondatra szitbethicus) and other water animals in the 
region where this young blacksmith was in the habit of trapping. In the course 
of time he found out that there was great difficulty in making the springs employed 
on the traps hold their temper while kept continuously under water. He proceeded 
to question all the blacksmiths within a week’s journey as to what they knew about 
tempering springs, and did not learn anything. Then he went to the nearest library, 
and read all there was to be found about the tempering of springs. Partly by the 
knowledge thus obtained, and partly by original experiment, he succeeded in devising 
a method of tempering trap springs, so that they held the temper while under water. 

The making of springs became this blacksmith’s hobby. Delving for information 
about the working of steel was his favourite amusement. In the course of time he 
became foreman of a railroad blacksmith shop, and then put his hobby into practical 
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The First Wagner Sleeping-car. 


[From an engraving lent by the Wagner Palace Car Co. to the PALL MALL MAGAziNE.] 


operation, to the end of making and tempering springs to carry with resilience 
the load they had to bear. Before that time the formula of spring construction 
followed was, “make it strong enough to bear the heaviest load or severest shock, 
then double its strength for the sake of durability.” The springs designed on that 
principle had about as little elasticity as an iron axle, and locomotives and cars rode 
so roughly that train-men complained that the vibrations shook their teeth loose. 

After a few years more, the blacksmith with the spring-making affinities, whose 
name was Aaron French, became the head of a spring-making establishment. 
One of his first transactions was to ask permission to put a set of springs 
under a car much used by the leading officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The springs he replaced weighed 2800 lb., and those put in weighed 1600 Ib. 
The officials were at first incredulous about the springs carrying the load safely, 
but a few trips in the car convinced them that they were mistaken, and the 
car rode so smoothly that the springs for all the passenger equipment were gradually 
changed to conform to the expert’s calculations. 

That was the beginning of a change which converted American rolling stock to 
the smoothest riding vehicles in the world. The soft-gliding parlour car, that rushes 
through space at sixty miles an hour without a harsh shock or jar, has been brought 
to its present perfection by a variety of adjusting devices ; but the scientific design 
of springs has contributed more than all else to make it a marvel of easy riding. 
Good seats, comfortable heating, sleeping-berths and dining-cars, have all 
contributed their share towards making railway travel comfortable ; but all combined 
have done less than the improvement in car springs. A day spent in a rough- 
riding car is a day of nerve conflict, and the conflict rages fiercer if the victim 
lies in a sleeping berth subject to the incessant tiny blows that weary the flesh. 
The morning finds those who have gone through this ordeal worn out, with the 
body a bunch of aches and a reservoir of resentment. 


Among the elements that go to make railway travelling comfortable we must 
not overlook that of safety. It adds materially to the pleasure of some _ travellers 
to realise that there is no need for apprehension of accidents. ‘The pioneer railroad 




















State-room in Wagner Sleeping-car, Lake Shore, Limited, 1898. 


managers did not need to harass their souls about the safety of travel, because 
the prevailing speeds, which were not faster than our trolley lines, did not cause 
much damage when collisions happened or when the cars jumped the track. When 
the cars were made sufficiently strong to endure the jolting of the track, they 
were considered sufficiently strong to protect the passengers in case of accidents. 


Particular solicitude for the safety of passengers was sometimes displayed—as for 
instance the plan adopted by the South Carolina Railroad of putting a car loaded 
with cotton next to the engine, to prevent the passengers from getting hurt when 
the boiler exploded. As there were few railroads hauling cotton, this means of 
safety did not come into general use. 
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a i 
Wagner Buffet-car, 1898. 





The early car, although a flimsy structure, proved fairly safe in case of accident, 
even as train speed increased, because it was set on a strong frame which coupled 
on the same level with the frames of other cars. When a severe shock was 
experienced, as in a collision, the blow was transmitted in the line of the strongest 
resistance. It was found after a few years that the car wheels were too small, and 
it was necessary to raise the cars to admit of larger wheels. ‘Those who first made 
this change found it would not do to change the height of the drawbar, which was 
also the buffer, because a change of height would prevent the cars from coupling 
with those of other roads. So they violated one of the fundamental principles 
of mechanics by placing the couplings below the line of the framing. After this 
change, when a shock was received below the line of greatest resistance, the result 
was that one end of the car was tilted up, and crashing through the body of the 
next car, performed the act known as “telescoping.” If the car builders of that 
day had planned to make telescoping easy, they could not have provided better 
facilities. In the course of thirty years thousands of lives were sacrificed to that 
mechanical blunder. The carnage was stopped by the general adoption of what 
was known as the Miller platform and coupler. 

Ezra Miller brought car construction back to its original mechanical principles, 
and put the points of contact in the line of the greatest resistance. ‘The invention 
also added greatly to the comfort of travellers. 

Until the advent of the Miller platform, the passenger cars on all our lines 
were coupled with a link which left five or six inches of slack between each car. 
When the train was starting, this slack caused jerks that sometimes tossed 
passengers off their seats. Every time that steam was shut off, or when sags on 
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the road-bed were struck, the jerkings were repeated. The coupler introduced 
by Miller made connection by compressing a strong spring which left no_ slack. 





This performed a double service in promoting comfort of railway travel. It put an | 
end to the jerking, and steadied the car while running. With the loose coupler 


the cars oscillated frightfully when a train was running at high speed, and many 
accidents resulted from the impulse thus given towards derailment. 

A variety of platforms and couplers are now in use, most of them designed 
to overcome weak or inconvenient points in Miller’s inventions. One of the 


sees 


most useful supplements to the steadying of cars in motion is the Leonard 
hydrostatic buffer. Unlike European cars, American cars have only one point of 
contact, and that is in the middle. ‘The principal advantage of this is that 
a train goes round a curve with little frictional resistance, but the small contact is 
deficient in steadying power. Arthur G. Leonard, inventor of the hydrostatic buffer 
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mentioned, conceived the idea of making the rubbing contact almost as wide as 
the car. By a very ingenious arrangement, he relieves the pressure on the inside 
part of the buffer when rounding a curve, and transmits it to the outside or 
widened part of the buffer. ‘The steadiness for which the Empire State Express 
is celebrated, when running at high speed, is due in no small part to the Leonard 
buffer, which has the steadying effect of the outside buffers used on European 
cars combined with the easy curving of the centre contact. 





ANGUS SINCLAIR. 
New York, 1808. 
(Zo be concludea next month). 
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NOEL’S PRINCESS. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF OSWALD BASTABLE, ESQ., OF LEWISHAM, 
IN THE COUNTY OF KENT. Wo. 2. 


YOEL always said he meant to marry a Princess, and one day 






he did it. This is a curious thing—because very often 
when people say things are going to happen it does not 
turn out to be so. It was different with the prophets 
of old. 

Greenwich Park is a jolly good place to play in, especially 
the parts that are not next to Greenwich. ‘The parts near 
the Heath are first rate. I often wish the Park was 
nearer our house; but I suppose it would be difficult to move 

it, and besides, trees do take such an awful time to grow. Sometimes 
we get Eliza to put lunch for us in a basket, and we go up to the Park: she 
likes that—it saves getting dinner for us; and sometimes she says of her own 
accord, “I’ve made you some pasties, and you might as well go into the Park 
as not. It’s a lovely day.” 

She always tells us to rinse out the cup at the drinking fountain, and the girls 
do, but I always put my head under the tap and drink. ‘Then you are a dauntless 
hunter at a mountain spring, and besides, you are sure it’s clean; and Dicky does 
the same, and so does H. O. His name is Horace Octavius, so we call him H. O., 
like the advertisement. But Noel always drinks out of the cup; he says it is a 
golden goblet. 

The day the Princess happened was a fine hot day, though it was October ; 
and we were quite tired with the walk up to the Park. We always go in by the 
little door on the top of Croom’s Hill. It is like the postern gate that things 
always happen at in the stories. It was dusty walking, but when we got in the 
Park it was jolly, so we lay on our backs and looked up at the trees and wished 
we could play at monkeys. I have done it before now—but the park-keeper makes 
a row if he catches you. 

When we’d rested a bit Alice said,— 
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“Tt was a long way to the enchanted wood, but it is very nice now we're here. 
I wonder what we shall find in it.” 

“We can find the deer if we go to look,” Dicky said; “ but they go on the 
other side of the Park because of the people with buns.” 

Saying “ buns” made us think of lunch—so we had it—and when we had done 
we scratched a hole under a tree and buried the papers, because we know it spoils 
pretty places to leave beastly, greasy papers lying about. I remember mother 
teaching me and Dora that—when we were quite little. I wish everybody’s parents 
would teach them this, and the same about orange-peel. 

When we’d eaten everything there was, Alice whispered,— 

“T see the white Witch-Bear yonder among the trees! Let’s track it and slay 
it in its lair.” 

“T am the Bear,” said Noél, so he crept away and we followed him among the 
trees. Often the Witch-Bear was out of sight, and then you didn’t know where it 
would jump out from, but sometimes we saw it and just followed. 

“When we catch it, there will be a great fight,” said Oswald (which is me), 
“and I shall be Count Folko of Mont-Faucon.” 

“T'll be Gabrielle,” said Dora. She is the only one of us who likes doing 
girls’ parts. 

“Tl be Sintram,” said Alice, ‘‘and Noél and H. O. can be the Pilgrim and 
the little Master.” 

“What about Dicky ?” 

“Oh, I can be Rolf, or the Chaplain.” 

“Hist!” whispered Alice: “I see his white fairy fur gleaming amid yonder 
covert.” 

And I saw a bit of white too: it was Noél’s collar, and it had come undone 
at the back. 

We hunted the bear in and out of the trees, and then we lost him altogether ; 
and suddenly we found the wall of the Park, in a place where I’m sure there 
wasn’t a wall before. Noél wasn’t anywhere about, and there was a door in the 
wall, and it was open. So we went through. 

“The Bear has hidden himself in these mountain fastnesses,” Oswald said; “I 
will draw my good sword, and after him.” 

So I drew the umbrella—which Dora always will bring in case it rains, because 
Noél always gets a cold on the chest at the least thing—and we went in. 

The other side of the wall it was a stable yard, all cobble stones. There was 
nobody about, but we could hear a man hissing in the stable, so we crept very 
quietly past, and Alice whispered,— 

“Tis the lair of the monster serpent. I can hear his deadly hiss. Beware! 
Courage and despatch !” 

We went over the stones on tiptoe, and found another wall with another door 
in it on the other side. We went through that too, on tiptoe. It really was an 
adventure. And there we were in a shrubbery, and we saw something white 
through the trees. Dora said it was the White Bear. That is so like Dora: she 
always begins to take part in a play just when the rest of us are getting tired of 
it. I do not mean this unkindly, because I am very fond of Dora: I cannot 
forget how kind she was when I had bronchitis. But it is quite true. 

“Tt’s not a bear,” said Oswald ; and we all went on, on tiptoe round a winding 
path, and on to a lawn,—and there was Noél: his collar had come undone, as I 
said, and he had an inky mark on his face that he made just before we left the 
house, and he wouldn’t let Dora wash it off, and one of his bootlaces was coming 
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«I'm Prince Camaralzaman.'” 


down. - He was standing looking at a little girl: she was the funniest little girl 
you ever saw. She was like a china doll; she had a white face, and long yellow 
hair, done up very tight in two pigtails. Her forehead was very big and lumpy, 
and her cheeks came high up, like little shelves under her eyes. Her eyes were 
small and blue. She had on a funny black frock trimmed with blue braid, and 
buttoned boots with a lot of buttons. Her hands and face were fat, but her legs 
were very thin. She was sitting in a hammock chair nursing a blue kitten—not a 
sky-blue one, of course, but the colour of a new slate pencil. As we came up, we 
heard her say to Noel,— 

“Who are you?” 

“Noél had forgotten about the Bear, and he was taking his favourite part, so 
he said,— 

“Tm Prince Camaralzaman.” 

The funny little girl looked pleased. 

“T thought at first you were a common boy,’ 
rest of us, and said,— 

“Are you all Princesses and Princes also?” 

Of course we said “ Yes,” and she said, 

“I’m a Princess too.” She said it very well indeed, exactly as if it was true. 
We were very glad, because it is so seldom you meet any children who can begin 
to play right off without having everything explained to them. And even then 
they will say they are going to “pretend to be” a lion, or a witch, or a king. 
Now this little girl just said “I am a Princess”; then she looked at Oswald and 
said “I fancy I’ve seen you at Baden.” 

Of course Oswald said “ Very likely.” 

The little girl had a funny voice, and all her words were quite plain, each 
word by itself. She didn’t talk at all like we do. 

H. O. asked her what the cat’s name was, and she said, “ Katinka.” 
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she said. Then she saw the 
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NOEL’S PRINCESS. 


Then Dicky said,— 

“ Let’s get’s away from the windows. If you play near windows some one inside 
generally knocks at them and says ‘ Don’t.’” 

The Princess put down the cat very carefully, and said,— 

“T am forbidden to walk off the grass.” 

“'That’s a pity,” said Alice. 

“But I will if you like,” said the Princess. 

“You mustn’t do things you are forbidden to do,” Dora said; but Dicky showed 
us that there was some more grass beyond the shrubs with only a gravel path 
between. So I lifted the Princess over the gravel, so that she should not walk off 
the grass. When we got to the other grass we all sat down, and the Princess 
asked us if we liked “dragées” (I know that’s how you spell it because I asked 
my father). 

We said we thought not, but she pulled a real silver box out of her pocket 
and showed us. ‘They were just flat round chocolates. We had two each. Then 
we asked her her name, and she began. And when she began, she went on, and 
on, and on, till I thought she was never going to stop. H.O. says she had _ fifty 
names, but Dicky is good at figures, and he says there were only eighteen. ‘The first 
were Pauline Alexandra Alice, and Mary was one, and Victoria, for we all heard 
that; and it ended up with Hildegarde Cunigonde something or other, Princess 
of Schmudeldorf-Pumphosen. 

When she’d done H. O. said,— 

“That’s jolly good. Say it again!” 

She did, but even then we couldn’t remember it. We told her our names, but 
she thought they were too short. So when it was Noél’s turn, he said he was Noél 
Camaralzaman Ivan Constantine Charlemagne John James Edward Biggs Maximilian 
Bastable, Prince of New Cross. But when she asked him to say it again, of course 
he couldn’t, because he’d only made it up as he went on, so the Princess said,— 

“You are quite big enough to know your own name.” She was very grave 
and serious. 

She told us that she was the fifth cousin of Queen Victoria. We asked her 
who the other cousins were, but she didn’t seem to understand. She went on 
and said she was seven times removed. She couldn’t tell us what that meant 
either, but Oswald thinks it means that the Queen’s cousins are so fond of her 
they will keep coming bothering, so the Queen’s servants have orders to remove 
them. This little girl must have been very fond of the Queen to try so often to 
see her, and to have been seven times removed. We could see that it is considered 
something to be proud of, but we thought it was hard on the Queen that her 
cousins wouldn’t let her alone. 

Presently the little girl asked us where our maids and governesses were. We 
told her we hadn’t any just now, and she said,— 

“How pleasant! And did you come here alone ? 

“Ves,” said Dora; ‘we came across the heath.” 

“You are very fortunate,” said the little girl. She sat very upright on the 
grass with her fat little hands in her lap. “I should like to go on the heath. 
There are donkeys there, with white saddle-covers. I should like to ride them, but 
my governess will not permit it.” 

“I’m glad we haven’t a governess,” H. O. said. “We ride the donkeys 
whenever we have any pennies, and once I gave the man another penny to make 
it gallop.” 

“You are indeed fortunate,” said the 
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Princess ; and when she looked sad the 
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NOEL’S PRINCESS. 


shelves on her cheeks showed 
more than ever. We could have 
laid sixpences on them quite 
safely if we had had any. 

“Never mind,” said Noél. 
“Come out and have a ride 
now. I will pay for it. I’ve 
got fourpence.” 

But the little girl shook her 
head, and said she was afraid 
it would not be correct. 

Dora said she was quite 
right. Then all of a sudden 
came one of those uncomfort- 
able times when nobody can 
think of anything to say. So 
we sat and looked at each 
other. But at last Dora said 
we ought to be going. 

“Do not go yet,” the little 
girl said. “At what time did 
they order your carriage?” 

“Our carriage is a fairy one, 
drawn by griffins, and it comes 
when we wish for it,” said Noél. 

The little girl looked at him 
very queerly, and said, ‘That 
is out of a picture-book.” 

Then Noél said he thought 
it was about time he _ was 
married if we were to get home 
for tea. The little girl was 
rather stupid over it, but she 


did what we told her, and ‘‘And between her screams she shrieked, ‘Common children! 
: ! am glad —glad—glad!'” 





we married them with Dora’s 
pocket-handkerchief for a veil. The ring off the back of one of the buttons 
on H. O.’s blouse just went on her little finger. 

Then we showed her how to play Cross-touch and Puss-in-the-corner and Tag 
It was funny: she did not know any games but Battledore-and-shuttlecock and 
Les Graces. But she really began to laugh at last, and to look not so like a doll. 

She was Puss and was running after Dicky when suddenly she stopped short 
and looked as if she was going to cry. And we looked too, and there were two 
prim ladies with little mouths and tight hair. One of them said, in quite an 
awful voice: 

“Princess Pauline, who are these children?” and her voice was gruff with very 
curly Rs. 

The little girl said we were Princes and Princesses—which was silly to grown-up 
persons, unless you are great friends with them. 

The gruff lady gave a short, horrid laugh, like a husky bark, and said: 

“Princesses, indeed! They are only common children !” 
Dora turned very red and began to speak, but the little girl cried out: 
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“Common children! Oh, I am so glad! When I’m grown up I'll always play 
with common children.” And she ran at us and began to kiss us one by one, 
beginning with Alice. She had got to H. O. when the horrid lady said: 

“Your Royal Highness, go indoors at once.” 

The little girl said, “1 won't.” 

Then the prim, tight lady said, “ Wilson, carry Her Royal Highness indoors.” 

And the little girl was carried away screaming, and kicking with her little thin 
legs and her buttoned boots. And between her screams she shrieked, ‘Common 
children! I am glad—glad—glad! Common children! Common children !” 

The nasty lady then said, “Go at once, or I will send for the police.” 

So we went. H. O. made a face at her, and so did Alice; but Oswald took 
off his cap and said he was sorry if she was annoyed about anything, for Oswald 
has always been taught to be polite to ladies. Dicky took his off too, when he 
saw me do it. He says he did it first, but that is a mistake. If I were really a 
common boy I should say it was a lie. 

Then we all came away ; and when we got outside Dora said, ‘‘So she was 


! 


really a Princess ! 


Fancy a Princess living ¢here!” 

“Even Princesses have to live somewhere,” said Dicky. 

“And I thought it was play. And it was real. I wish I’d known. I should 
have liked to ask her lots of things,” said Alice. 

H. O. said he would have liked to ask her what she had for dinner, and 
whether she had a crown. 

I felt, myself, we had lost a chance of finding out a great deal about Kings and 
Queens. I might have known such a stupid-looking little girl would never have 
been able to pretend as well as that. 

So we all went home over the heath, and made dripping toast for tea. When 
we were eating it Noel said: 

“1 wish I could give er some; it is very good.” 

His mouth was very full, and he sighed,—and we knew he was thinking of his 





Princess. He says now that she was as beautiful as the day; but we remember 
her quite well, and she was nothing of the kind. 


E. NESBIT. 
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“Fair City, Crown of Towers.”—DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


OTTAWA. 
[ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOPLEY, OTTAWA.] 


| [ovo a century ago I was born in a straggling 
Z lumber village known as Bytown, in Upper 
Canada. Little did I dream in my boyhood 
that when I reached my teens I should witness His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales laying the corner- 
stone of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa (the 
Bytown of my youth), the capital of all Canada, 
and which had been transformed into a city, beautiful 
above the beauty of all other Canadian cities. 
Founded by Col. By, of the Royal Engineers, it 
dates its origin from the commencement of the Rideau 
Canal in 1826, and is situated at the confluence of 
the Ottawa, Rideau and Gatineau Rivers, each of which 
drains a district rich in agricultural and timber resources. 
The location is one of great natural charm. The 
portions of the city fronting on the Ottawa River stand on a_ succession of 
bluffs, and when viewed from the river are seen to great advantage. ‘The site is 
a peculiarly happy one, and there is certainly none better in the whole Dominion. 
From the high cliffs on which the Parliament Buildings stand can be witnessed 
scenes of natural beauty unsurpassed in any country. It reminds one of Edinburgh. 
The Castle of Edinburgh stands very well; but then, like many other castles, it 
stands on a summit by itself, and can only be approached by a steep ascent. The 
Buildings of Ottawa, though they look down from a grand eminence immediately 
on the river, are approached from the town without any ascent. 
I know of no site so happy as regards beauty, eminence, and grandeur ; and, far 
as the eye can reach, there is a varied charm of mountain, river, and forest scenery. 
The River Ottawa, on the southern bank of which the capital stands, has 
been aptly termed the “Hudson of Canada.” While resembling the Rhine in 
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Government Buildings from Nepean Point. 


length of course and the Danube in magnitude, its most prominent characteristic 
is its great volume. It consists of long, lake-like stretches of deep and still water 
interrupted by rapids and falls, and will lend itself readily to the formation of one 
of the most perfect systems of inland navigation on the globe. 

Covering the low-lying shores to the west of Parliament Hill, and in that 
portion of the city known as the Chaudiére district, are many acres of huge piles 
of lumber, which betoken the wealth of the Ottawa Valley in this particular industry. 
Here, in the centre of the city, and in the heart of its activity, is the cascade known 
as the Chauditre Falls. It derives its name from the cauldron-like basin into which 
the whole volume of the Ottawa waters pours over a limestone ledge nearly forty feet 
in height. ‘These magnificent falls provide one of the best water-powers in Canada. 

Near by are the timber slides by which the square timber from the Upper 
Ottawa passes down readily and undamaged into the navigable water below. It is 
delightful to go down these slides on a crib of timber. ‘The Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Louise, the Duke of Albany, the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, and 
nearly every Governor-General, have enjoyed this exhilarating and exciting trip. 

The Rideau Falls, situated about one mile eastward from the centre of the 
city, and formed by the dividing branches of the Rideau River, are exceedingly 
beautiful cascades. During the period of high water in spring these falls, tumbling 
down a rocky descent of between forty and fifty feet, are singularly grand and 
picturesque. 

Ottawa’s great attraction is the Parliament Buildings. ‘They have been, and 
are, greatly admired by every visitor and tourist. Anthony Trollope said of them, 
“T know no modern Gothic purer of its kind or less sullied with fictitious 
ornamentation.” In speaking of them another writer says: “Their splendour, their 























Interior of the House of Commons. 
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Government Buildings from Major Hill Park. 


fine, commanding site, together with the beauty of the surrounding scenery, places 
them in a very enviable position compared with other structures used for similar 
purposes, and they must ever be objects of interest to the tourist and stranger 
and of pride to the people of Canada.” They form three sides of a quadrangle 
on an eminence formerly known as Barrack Hill, 150 feet above the river. 

It has cost the country about £ 1,000,000 sterling to erect these buildings, 
together with the Langevin block, which is built immediately in front of the 
Parliament Square, on Wellington Street. The latter is in the Louis XIV. style 
of architecture, and is totally out of harmony with the buildings opposite. 

The House of Parliament is a noble structure 472 feet long, and rising to a 
height of 180 feet to the summit of the central tower. The depth of the building 
from the entrance to the back of the Library is not less than 570 feet. Its 
distance from the Wellington Street gate, and its great altitude from the river 
give it an unusual grandeur. The Library, immediately in rear of the Parliament 
building, is an architectural gem, and is worthy of the encomiums that have been 
passed upon it by all visitors. It is octagonal in shape, well lighted and 
supplied with all aids for study, and about 160,000 volumes are stored therein. 
The centre of the floor is graced by a superb life-size marble statue of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, executed by the late Marshall Wood. ‘The eastern 
building has two principal facades at right angles to each other, one 319 feet in 
length, and the other 245 feet on Wellington Street. The western block is 
somewhat similar in shape to the eastern, having a frontage of 220 feet on the 
Square and 277 feet upon Wellington Street. 

In 1875 an extension was made to the western building under the administration 
of the late Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. The tower on this extension is 274 feet 
in altitude, the highest in Ottawa, and is called ‘ Mackenzie Tower.” 
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The Chaudiere Falls. 


Mr. Nicholas Flood Davin, Q.C., M.P., in his “ Eos, an Epic of the Dawn,” 
fitly describes it in the following lines :— 


‘* Right in the midst a hill, fit throne for rule, 
And crowning this were stately structures 
And domes and Gothic arches quaint with rich towers. 


Yes, there’s the seat of Empire young, 
A people destined to be great and free.” 


Ottawa added to her greatness and dignity in 1867 by becoming the capital 
of the Confederated Dominion. Since then her population has steadily increased. 
She is in her seventieth year now. With the population of Hull, which is practically 
a suburb of the political metropolis, added to hers, she has as many thousand 
inhabitants as she is years old. In the value of her assessment, her customs 
returns, her imports and exports, her increased wealth and population, she is 
making a record amongst the cities of the Dominion. 

There are three things in which Ottawa stands pre-eminent—her waterworks, 
her electric lighting, and her electric tramways; all these are largely owing to the 
magnificent water-power which lies at her very doors. The city water supply is 
taken from the Ottawa River about three thousand feet above the Chauditre 
Falls, and is therefore absolutely pure. 

Ottawa was about the first city or town in Canada to be lighted by electricity. 
The water-power already referred to enables the city to be supplied with electric 
light both on the public streets and in private residences at a cheaper rate and 
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Dufferin Bridge. 


more advantageously than in any other district of the Dominion. The electric 
street tramways in the capital are acknowledged to be the best constructed, 
equipped, and managed system in Canada. They were commenced in May 1891, 
and now cover thirty miles of street. Cars are run throughout the winter, and are 
heated by electricity. ‘The Post Office Department utilises them to carry the mails 
from the railway stations to the post office. 

The residence of the Governor-General is a most unpretentious structure. It is 
anything but creditable to Canada, as one of the most populous and largest of the 
countries comprised in “Greater Britain,” that the representative of the Crown should 
have to occupy such a shapeless jumble of buildings as Rideau Hall, the name 
by which Government House is known. The demesne consists of about seventy- 
eight acres; and from “ Princess Vista” (an opening cut through the woods at the 
instance of the Princess Louise) a charming view of the Ottawa River and of the 
distant mountain range beyond is afforded. The building was erected in 1838, and 
was purchased by the Government in 1868. The amount of money that has been 
spent on the place since its acquisition has been enormous—enough to have built 
a magnificent residence worthy of Canada’s Viceroy. The occupants of Government 
House, since its official use, have been Viscount Monck, Lord Lisgar, the Earl of 
Dufferin, the Marquis of Lorne, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Derby, and 
the Earl of Aberdeen. In 1869 H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught (then Prince Arthur), 
who had come to Canada to join his battalion of the Rifle Brigade, paid a visit to 
Ottawa, and was received with the utmost enthusiasm. ‘The state ball given in his 
honour by the two Houses of Parliament was one of the most magnificent affairs of 
the sort ever held in the country. Over two thousand persons attended ; the presence 
of the most distinguished persons in Canada gave singular brilliancy to the scene. 

The country surrounding the city of Ottawa presents unrivalled attractions to 
the naturalist and sportsman. Sportsmen from all countries who have shot and 
fished in the Ottawa district speak of it as a perfect “ sportsman’s paradise,” and 
the recorded achievements with rod and gun confirm this. The best of trout and 
bass fishing are always obtainable at the Rideau Lakes and in the Gatineau 
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region, and the same places abound in black duck and partridge. In the proper 
season moose, cariboo, and deer swarm in the woods both here and on the 
Upper Ottawa. Two railways have recently been built, known as the Gatineau 
Valley and the Ottawa, Arnprior, and Parry Sound Railways, which open up two 
stretches of country that will be very dear to the heart of every sportsman. Nothing 
can surpass the wildness of the rapids and chufes, nor can anything be more 
picturesque and beautiful than the mountains, valleys, and lakes of the Upper Ottawa 
and Gatineau region. 

Since Ottawa became the capital of Canada she has well borne her civic responsi- 
bilities in all branches of municipal life; her growth has been steady. She has a 
fire brigade and a fire alarm system, telephones, gas and electric-light works, police 
force, and public schools which are all fully up to the standard of the present day. 

On July 1st, 1867, the confederation of the chief provinces of British North 
America into one dominion was royally celebrated at Ottawa. At midnight there 
boomed out a truly national salute of a hundred and one guns, accompanied by the 
ringing of bells and the discharge of countless fireworks. At eleven o’clock the 
Mayor proceeded in state to the City Hall and read Her Majesty’s proclamation 
calling the Dominion into existence, and this civic ceremony was followed by the 
more national one of the swearing in of Lord Monck as the first Governor-General 
of the new Canada. 

July 1st was made a statutory holiday, and each anniversary of the union is 
duly honoured by commemorative ceremonies. 

Surrounding the city of Ottawa there is a great mineral country ; the principal 
minerals are gold, silver, iron, nickel, lead, copper, plumbago, phosphate, 
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View from Dufferin Bridge. 


mica, manganese, heavy spar, gypsum, marble, and in fact almost everything 
except coal. 

There are large deposits of iron in the vicinity of the capital, and when the 
through water route is opened up along the Ottawa, Mattawa, Lake Nipissing, and 
French River to Georgian Bay, the immense water-power to be developed will 
produce electrical energy for smelting purposes, and thereby create flourishing iron 
and steel industries. 

The Ottawa Valley is rich in agricultural resources. It is a well-known fact 
that no finer wheat-fields can be found in any portion of the older provinces than 
those existing in this rich and fertile section. In Ottawa there exists an institution 
which confers many important benefits upon the farming community throughout the 
Dominion—namely, the Experimental Farm. Legislative authority was obtained in 
1887 for the establishment of five Government experimental farms in various 
parts of the Dominion. The first step taken was the purchase of five hundred 
acres of land outside the city of Ottawa, upon which has been established the 
Central Farm. It occupies a fine commanding position about two miles from 
Ottawa, and in summer can be reached by boat, carriage, or electric tramway. 
The director, under whom was placed the control of all the experimental farms 
throughout the Dominion, resides on the farm, also the agricultural and dairy 
commissioner, the entomologist and botanist, the chemist, the horticulturist, and 
the poultry manager. ‘There is a laboratory fitted with the best appliances for the 
purpose of testing soils, fertilisers, etc., and for making analyses generally, and 
there is a department for testing the vitality of seeds. The entomologist investigates 
such insect pests as are found most injurious to farm crops, making trial of various 
insecticides and methods of treatment with a view to checking and preventing ravages ; 
and the result of his investigations is made known for the benefit of the public. 

















The Rideau Falls. Summer. 





The Rideau Falls. Winter. 
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In a word, the work under- 
taken is that of conducting 
researches and verifying the 
experiments designed to test 
the relative value of the 
different breeds of stock, 
examining into scientific and 
economic questions of dairy- 
ing, testing the merits and 
adaptability of new or un- 
tried varieties of wheat and 
other cereal field crops, 
grasses, and forage plants, 
fruits, and vegetables, shrubs 
and trees, and disseminating 
samples of such products 





West Block, Government Buildings. as are considered especially 

worthy of introduction. 

Experiments are conducted in the planting of trees for timber and for shelter, 

especially fruit trees, adapted to the variety of climate in different parts of Canada, 
and general experiments and researches bearing on agricultural industry. 

Ottawa is fast becoming a railway centre, and of late no city in Canada has 
made such remarkable strides in the matter of railway development and construc- 
tion. At present no less than nine railways centre here. During the summer 
season the tourist has the option of reaching the city by boat or rail. If 
the journey be undertaken by boat, the traveller from the east can take the 
magnificent steamers of the Ottawa River Navigation Company, travelling all day 
on the broad river of the Ottawa, so often likened to the far-famed Hudson, with 
its rare and diversified scenery, and many historical landmarks; and if from the 
west, by boat from Kingston through the Rideau Canal and beautiful Rideau 
Lakes, now one of the favourite tourist resorts in Canada. 

That Ottawa, in the very near future, will be a great manufacturing centre, goes 


without — saying. Its magnificent water-power, location, and natural resources, 
together with the facilities afforded for reaching all parts of the Dominion by the 
various railways and waterways, truly verify this prediction. The city is now 


commanding the attention of capitalists as one of the most favourable locations 
for manufacturing. Its many advantages, natural and acquired, and the enterprise 
of its people, point unmistakably to the highest and best results, and to the 
city’s expansion into a vast metropolitan community, combining within its area 
everything needful to its prosperity and progress in the future. Such advantages 
have tended not a little in the past towards the attainment of Ottawa’s present 
position as an important social, educational, commercial, judicial, and_ political 
centre ; but when cultivated to the full they must lead to greater results. 

Such is a sketch of one of the capitals of Greater Britain. Ottawa is the chief 
city of England’s nearest and greatest colony. Canada is the ally, the right arm, 
the subsidiary empire and the auxiliary kingdom of Great Britain. Long may she 
remain so, and may the words of the poet be fully realised :— 


*““Far as the breeze can bear the billows’ foam 


Survey our Empire and behold our home.” 


McLrop STEwart, 
Ex-Mayor of Ottawa. 








THE SUMMER BREEZE. 


“ Cy" gentle summer breeze, so softly 
stealing 

Across the beauteous land and sunlit sea, 

Bear thou a message to my absent lover, 

Tell him once more he’s all in all to me. 


“Oh, gentle summer breeze, whose tender wooing 

Of humble flower and stately forest tree 

Can cause the trembling leaves to bend, and whisper 
Their timid secrets, known to none but thee: 


“ Go, tell, sweet messenger, in thine own language, 
Beyond the common art of human speech, 
That though the breadth of this great world divides us, 
He is not farther than my love can reach. 


“Speed onward ever, till this kiss unites us ; 
And say that, as within my bark I lie, 
My love is vaster than the boundless ocean, 
Which sobs alone in answer to my cry.” 


The summer breeze, rejoicing, never tarried, 
But onward sped o’er mountain, vale and plain ; 
Unmindful of the children, birds and flowers, 


iO? That sought him as a playmate now in vain: 
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Until amid a garden fair, where roses 

Half fainting in the heavy air of noon, 

Sought vainly to allure the wayward 
shower, 

Whose gentle courtship ended far too 
soon,— 

He found the object of his journey, 
dreaming 

The golden season of his youth away : 

A slave unto another’s soulless beauty, 

Obedient unto Circe’s baneful sway. 

All saddened at the failure of his 
mission, 

The summer breeze wailed forth an 
angry sigh, 

Which, growing loud and louder in 
its anguish, 

Foretold tonature that a storm was nigh. 















































THE SUMMER BREEZE. 


The giant branches of the lonely forest 

Tumultuous waved aloft their mighty arms, 

As, throbbing through his aching heart, the 
knowledge 

Of Fate’s strange dealings poured its dire 
alarms. 


Wild, and yet wilder grew the roaring 
tempest, 

As o’er the ocean’s troubled face it swept, 

Until, obedient to their master’s bidding, 

The rippling waves in surging billows leapt. 


Her tiny bark is overwhelmed, and ended 
Is all the wondrous phantasy of youth : 
The south wind deemed, in friendship, it 
were better 
That she should perish, than endure the 
truth. 
M. M. J. 
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N December 4th, 1878, a considerable portion of the troops were moved up 
to a place called Zuburdust Killa, where we were encamped in a com- 
paratively open spot, pine forest all round, and hills of perpetual snow, 

and a climate nearer perfection in the daytime than any I have ever experienced— 
a fine bracing air and just enough sun to make one appreciate its warmth ; in the 
shady glades the snow never melted, so that I am not sure that the night side 
of the picture was so enjoyable—133 degrees inside the tent, and every vessel, 
bheestie’s mussuck and filter, one hard block of ice in the early morning. 

Here we halted for a couple of days to allow the provisions to come up, the 
Amir’s troops having left but little, and what they had left having been quickly 
looted by the villagers. ‘They had evidently intended to make this a great depdt, 
as they had collected large stores of ammunition, supplies, etc. The former we at 
once annexed. 

Whilst encamped at Zuburdust Killa, a few of us went with General Roberts 
over the field of battle and the ground of their advance, and we then fully realised 
how great had been the difficulties surmounted ; and when walking and stumbling 
over pine trees and rocks, which literally barred the way, we were “painfully ” 
convinced how easily a determined enemy, well commanded, could have offered 
a strenuous opposition, which indeed the Afghans did until beaten by superior 
generalship and pluck. 

It was now decided that we were to push on with a flying column as far as the 
Shuturgurdun, the top of which pass overlooks the Logar Valley and Afghanistan 
Proper. This movement, although it would probably be unopposed, would give the 
Afghans a further idea of the completeness of our victory, which to us became 
daily more apparent, for there was not a trace of any enemy except the wounded 
in the whole country around. The Afghan army had melted away, and the in- 
habitants of the surrounding villages and hamlets professed themselves our warmest 
friends and admirers. A few days before I should have been indeed sorry to have 
put their friendship to the proof. 

From native sources we heard that the forcing of the Peiwar Kotal Pass had 
the greatest possible effect on the people of Kabul—greater than the battle of Ali 
Musjid and the passage of the Khyber, inasmuch as it was not the first time a 
British army had effected the Khyber, whereas the Peiwar had hitherto been 
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looked on as impregnable. ‘The presence of our troops on those heights, with the 
Shuturgurdun at our mercy, brought to them the unpleasant reality of an enemy 
almost at their gates. We also heard that the Amir, Shere Ali, utterly unmanned 
by his successive defeats, had now fled from his capital, leaving his throne to 
be occupied by his son, Yakoob Khan (of whom the Amir in his letter on 
November 19th to the Government of India spoke as “ My dutiful son, the 
iil-starred wretch Mahomed Yakoob Khan”). He was a man who in his youth had 
given great promise of ability and courage, but who had been kept for so many 
years in a close and rigorous imprisonment that he was now so enervated by his 
troubles and captivity as to be utterly unequal to the new situation of rule and 
responsibility. 

These reports, coming as they did through native sources, were not to be 
entirely trusted, as truthfulness, we had already discovered, was not a_ strong 
attribute with the Afghans. 

With a sufficient force at our disposal it would have been an easy task for 
General Roberts then and there to have effected an occupation of the Bala Hissar 
and the city of Kabul; but circumstances forbade it, so he determined to go on 
as far as practicable. 

Leaving the 8th King’s, 29th P.I., and three guns under Colonel Barry Drew 
at the Peiwar Kotal, where they were to hut and entrench themselves, and having 
a due regard to the safety of his communications, he moved on towards the 
Shuturgurdun with a small force consisting of the half-battalion 72nd Highlanders, 
the 5th Goorkhas, 23rd Pioneers and a Mountain Battery. I had the good 
fortune to accompany this column with my orderly officer, Brabazon, roth Hussars, 
and Lieutenant Lynch of the 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

We left Zurburdust Killa on the morning of December 6th, marching through 
the bed of a river and then by pathways so broken by ravines that, although the 
distance to Ali Khel was less than ten miles, we took five hours to accomplish it. 

The weather here became very cold and most trying to the poor camp followers, 
to whom warm clothing was only partially served out. During the night we realised 
what painful effects a thermometer at 7° might entail. An officer whose nose 
had been much blistered by sun and wind had covered it before retiring to rest 
with a free application of vaseline. Waking up an hour or so afterwards in great 
pain, he found to his horror that the vaseline was fast becoming a coating of ice. 
It required considerable rubbing to restore the nasal membrane to vitality and to its 
pristine beauty. It was lucky he woke in time. Letter-writing was a difficulty, as 
the ink froze in the bottles; and washing was out of the question, as sponges and 
water were alike blocks of ice. Our a/ fresco meals, too, gave signs of high 
latitude: pulling out of my haversack my frugal repast of hard-boiled eggs, it 
needed the assistance of one of the many rocks that lay about before the frozen 
shells could be removed. The early mornings were even more trying, as the 
thermometer, which at 6 a.m. stood at 7° above zero, suddenly fell, and at 
7 a.m. marked 5° below zero. Fortunately, wood was plentiful, and we had huge 
camp fires, but only those who have shivered over a blazing camp fire can realise 
how little the warmth penetrates. 

A short march the following day (the 7th) brought us to Rokian almost 
entirely through a pass, the only track being, as usual, the dry or frozen bed of 
a stream with dense forest all around. The small force with which we had started 
was here further reduced, and was now composed of 250 of the 72nd Highlanders, 
250 Goorkhas, and two guns. 

Halting for the night at Rokian, we proceeded next morning to Jaji Thana, 
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about thirteen miles farther on, passing through a veritable wilderness, almost the 
- whole line of our advance being in darkness from the density of the forest. No 
wonder the enemy did not attempt to defend this road and pass. It would have 
been a nasty place to attack, but it would have been easily gained by the simple 
mode of starvation, there being literally nothing in the country round to afford 
food for man or beast. 

We took our own supplies with us. There was plenty of wood and water once 
the ice was broken. The ice was in most places perpetual, and thick enough for 
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a regiment of cavalry to pass over, had there been a blade of grass anywhere to 
feed them with. Jaji Thana, where we encamped, is 9400 feet high, and the 
Shuturgurdun about two miles in front of us was said to be 13,600, so we looked 
forward to a stiff climb. We were lucky in our weather, though gathering clouds 
betokened the early advent of snow. 

We left our camp at 9 a.m. on the goth. It was bitterly cold at starting, the 
thermometer having been at 5° that morning. The sun was completely hidden 
by the hills on each side, and there was a cutting wind sweeping down the gorges. 
I thought I should never feel warm again ; but the changes in the atmosphere were 
rapid, and when we emerged into the open there was a bright warm sun and perfect 
weather. How grateful we felt ! 

The road to the Shuturgurdun was not so bad as we had been led to expect ; 
with the exception of the Surkai Kotal it was quite practicable for artillery. 

After this otal we came to a broad plain where a large force might encamp 
(a perfect field for cavalry manceuvres on a minor scale), which brought us to the 
foot of the hill leading up to the Shuturgurdun, or the “ Camel’s Neck,” so called 
from its peculiar formation. Here we left the 72nd, and 5th Goorkhas; and the 
General, accompanied by a few officers and an escort of Ghilzais, commenced 
the ascent, which we found to be an easy and gradual incline of about two 
and a half miles, the 4ofa/ being exactly 11,000 feet high. ‘The road was by no 
means bad, and after about three-quarters of an hour’s climbing we were at the 
top and overlooking the Logar Valley, one of the most fertile in Kabul. We 
could see fields of corn, and cultivation everywhere, and a winding river running 
in and out through the valley, with the village of Kushi and its fort below. Kabul 
lay hidden to our right and Ghuznee to our left, the former within forty miles, the 
latter said to be less. On a clear day both should have been visible; but we 
were unlucky, and the misty haze precluded a distinct view. ‘The cold was intense : 
it seemed as if it must freeze here day and night all the year round. I quite 
understood the sensation of being frost-bitten. It was horrible! Our noses and 
ears were, we found, the most susceptible parts. 

Having reached the ‘summit, and having had the satisfaction of seeing our 
enemy’s country at our feet, there was nothing further to keep us, so we returned 
safely and without incidents to our own escort, bidding farewell to our friends the 
Ghilzais. Some of us had thought it venturesome of the General placing himself 
so unreservedly in the hands of these men, the warlike inhabitants of the region 
about, who, though now professing themselves as most friendly, were, we knew, 
noted for their treachery. I must confess to a feeling of relief when we parted 
with them. Later experiences have served to confirm our mistrust. However, on 
this occasion they proved themselves intelligent and safe guides. 

It was an event to be remembered, this our first view of Afghanistan, that 
famous country of warlike associations ; and to us, emerging from the dreary waste 
of barren rocks and mountains, it looked like a land of Goshen. We would gladly 
have made a further acquaintance, but the Fates forbade, and we withdrew, little 
thinking that some nine months hence we should be again on the path to glory 
by that same pass to which we now bade adieu. Returning by the same route 
we had come, we were glad to find those we had left behind at Ali Khel all well, 
especially “ Brab,” whom we had left on the sick list. 

From Ali Khel, General Roberts, ever alert and keen in_ reconnaissance, 
determined to return to Kurrum by the Mangjor Pass, which he found would lead 
us back to the Kurrum Valley by an alternative route to the now familiar Peiwar 
Kotal. The Munguls, a tribe with whom hitherto we had had no dealings, either 
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amicable or otherwise, were the denizens of the new country we were about to 
enter. Native rumours said our passage would be stopped by twelve thousand men, 
which would have sounded formidable had we believed them. ‘The Munguls had, 
however, a reputation for independence and fighting qualities which made it 
probable we might meet with opposition, and consequently extra precautions were 
taken to resist any attack. 

A small post was left in the fort under charge of Captain Rennick, a plucky 
and determined officer, whose knowledge of the language and customs of the 
tribes enabled him to exercise considerable control over them. ‘The remainder of 
the force, 72nd, 23rd, and 5th Goorkhas, with four mountain guns (about fifteen 
hundred men in all) under General Roberts, left Ali Khel on December 12th. 
The 23rd Pioneers were sent on ahead to seize and occupy the ofa/ at the head 
of the pass, and also to make the rugged road fairly passable, which they did 
without opposition. 

The passage of the troops and baggage seemed quite an easy task. The 23rd 
and 72nd passed through and reached Sapri, where we were to encamp. Not a 
sign of hostility was apparent. Small groups of tribesmen were perched here and 
there on the rocks, and some were even squatted by the wayside regarding our 
movements in a perfectly unconcerned manner. In fact, so peaceful did it all 
seem that Brabazon and I, preferring walking to riding on a cold morning, entered 
occasionally into conversation with several of the groups, though our knowledge of 
their lingo being limited we did not gain much information. 

At one place a more truculent-looking gentleman than the others showed an 
inclination to examine our pistols. Holding mine out, I explained to him in dumb 
show that it could quickly account for the whole of his party—about half a dozen. 
We passed on, and had barely reached camp when the alarm was raised that the 
Munguls had attacked the baggage and rearguard, consisting of the 5th Goorkhas. 
Heavy firing was heard, and reinforcements were at once sent back. As soon 
as they appeared in sight the Munguls retired. They had thought there was but 
a small body to deal with, the rearguard being necessarily cut up into detachments. 
Thanks, however, to the magnificent behaviour of Fitzhugh and his noble little 
Goorkhas, everything got safely into camp after some hours of slating from an 
unseen enemy on both sides of a narrow defile. They had managed to inflict 
some loss, including the lives of two gallant and promising young officers, Powell 
and Goad, both of whom were mortally wounded. The attack was commenced 
about the very spot where we had our little talk over the pistol, and where shortly 
afterwards, meeting an easier prey than we had been, these men cut up a commissariat 
gomashta (contractor), and several camp followers. I have not a doubt that the 
perpetrators were the very conversational Pathans we had just met. This after 
episode was a lesson to us never hereafter to put too much trust in the friendliness 
of the fair-spoken Afghan. 

Kurrum, on our return, with its comparatively comfortable surroundings, seemed 
quite like home to us after our recent roughing it in the highlands; and here 
we remained until after Christmas, waiting to see what further development would 
take place. 

I have alluded to the treacherous conduct of the two sepoys of the 29th Punjab 
Infantry in giving the alarm at the Spingawi Kotal, and also to the desertion 
of others at the same time. The regiment had been sent back to Kurrum, and 
on the General’s arrival there a court-martial was held, the result of which was 
the execution of one of the two who fired the signal shots and the transportation 
of the other, a young soldier who might have been led astray and was therefore 
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given the benefit of the doubt. The native officer and men who retired to camp 
from the field of battle were sentenced to transportation for various terms, and 
the regiment, albeit a very fine one, and for years known as the best shooting 
battalion in the native army, was sent back to ‘Thull to do garrison duty—a severe 
blow to both officers and men, who had to suffer in a body for the fault of the 
few; but a sharp example was necessary. 

In our native regiments, more especially in those enlisted in the Punjab, there 
are many hundreds of these tribesmen serving in the ranks, whose loyalty must. be 
severely tried when called upon to fight against their relatives and co-religionists. 
There were here and there solitary instances of desertion on the part of our 
Pathan sepoys, but by no means to the extent that might have seemed likely. 
On the whole they behaved loyally and faithfully, notwithstanding the strain put 
on them. It was a curious fact that in the 21st Punjab Infantry, which was even 
more recruited from Pathans than the 29th, the desertions were almost #7, and in my 
own regiment, where we had a full squadron or one-third of the regiment of the 
Pathan element, not a man failed us throughout the campaign. 

On December 23rd General Roberts received a telegram from the Viceroy, 
confirming the native rumours we had heard some days before that the Amir 
Shere Ali had bolted, releasing his son Yakoob Khan, who had assumed the reins 
of government, and that the Afghan army were all dispersing to their homes. As 
to what might be the upshot of all this, it was impossible to hazard an opinion, 
so much depended on the part Yakoob Khan might take. Alas for the thought! 
we might ere this have been at Kabul had we had sufficient men. 

Christmas Day coming round, we had a cheery dinner in camp, with the roth 
Hussars as hosts. They had managed to get up a supply of champagne and plum 


puddings from their friends in India. There was a good deal of eating to be 
done, and our servants were so unaccustomed to such good fare that the courses 
were long, and the repast lasted from six till nine o’clock. Needless to say, we 
drank to the health of our dear ones at home. 


The General now decided on making a strong reconnaissance into the 
neighbouring valley of Khost, regarding which place little was actually known. 
It lay almost directly to the south of Kurrum, and the natives spoke much of 
its beauty and fertility. 

We left Kurrum on December 27th, with a somewhat different force to the one 
with which we had hitherto been working. ‘The 8th King’s were in garrison at 
the Peiwar Kotal, the 5th Goorkhas were holding posts in the Kurrum Valley, 
and the 12th Bengal Cavalry partly in the valley and partly up beyond the ofad, 
at Zuburdust Killa and Ali Khel. The troops told off for the Khost Valley were 
the 72nd Highlanders, brought up to full strength by their left wing having 
joined ; the roth Hussars squadron, now completely restored to health; the 
5th P.C., fresh and fit for any amount of hard work, and the 21st and 28th 
P.N.I., as well as two batteries of mountain guns. I was in -command of the 
cavalry with the force. 

The 5th P.C. was one of the best regiments of that admirable contingent, 
the Punjab Frontier Force, and ably commanded by Colonel Ben. Williams, the 
men thoroughly well trained in all scouting duties and experienced in frontier 
warfare, 

We were all in great spirits at the prospect before us, for although the Politicals 
assured us we should have a quiet march through the valley, there is always a 
chance of something turning up when moving about in a wild and unexplored 
district, as it was believed no European had hitherto been there. The people 
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looked at us with much curiosity. They themselves were like the Kurrumites in 
appearance, and equally dirty and savage. The women, who were far from shy, 
were dressed in the one long loose garment worn in Cashmere and of the same 
dirty appearance. For the first few days the Politicals were right enough in their 
intelligence, as the marches were most uneventful, excepting some instances of 
camp followers being cut up by the tribes e” route, when it was necessary to make 
very severe examples of the perpetrators (when we had the luck to catch them). 
Everything was always done to propitiate these tribes, and yet they were cruelly 
vindictive when opportunity offered. 

Halting at Ibrahimzai the night of the 27th, we went on the next day to 
Hazar Pir, and marched towards Khost by a new route through what would have 
been a lovely country at any other time of the year, but with everything bare 
from the frost of winter one could only imagine how beautiful it might be in 
summer or spring. At Hazar Pir we halted for a few days, as there was a good 
deal of political work to be done; and on January 2nd, 1879, we marched into 
the Valley of Khost. 

The road, little more than a mere track for cattle, lay through a barren and 
hilly country. It was very bad for the poor mules ; indeed, so bad that it took two 
days for the baggage of our small force (augmented by a large number of camels 
carrying fifteen days’ supplies) to do the ten-mile march over the ofa/ leading 
into the valley. A camel is the most obstinate beast of burden in the world: he 
will invariably select the narrowest bit of pathway to fall, and where he falls, poor 
beast, there he lies, and most probably dies ; nothing can be done with him, and 
he naturally impedes the march of the column. There were no wheeled conveyances 
in the country. 

I had a narrow escape on that march: a horse lashed out at me, and kicking 
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my horse “ Prince” full on the side, cut his girths half through and smashed my 
scabbard to pieces. I was thankful it was not my leg. 

This tedious march accomplished, we saw before us an open valley, well 
irrigated, more fertile and verdant than the stony plains of Kurrum, and therefore 
more promising from a cavalry soldier’s point of view. There were many groves 
of trees, chiefly chenars, mulberry, wild olives, and ilex, with many villages dotted 
about. It was said this valley yielded a very “fruitful” source of revenue to 
Afghanistan. 

The Afghan Governor of Khost was still at his capital town of Matiin, but with 
the exception of some few tribal levies had no means of resistance even if he 
had the inclination. His regular troops had left the valley, and were said to 
have retired to Ghuznee by a direct pass from the Khost Valley. Under these 
circumstances he sent a message to General Roberts desiring permission to pay 
his respects. 

On January 5th we reached Yakoobi, one march from Matiin, the capital of 
Khost. It had been threatening rain for some days, the clouds were heavy and 
low, and many were the forebodings as to the country soon being a swamp, and 
the impossibility of any further movement or the getting up of supplies. But we 
started on a lovely morning ; not a cloud in the horizon. We marched through 
a beautiful and well-cultivated valley, arriving in camp about noon, when I went 


out with the General for a short reconnaissance, returning ravenous with hunger. 


And here let me recommend to my readers as one of the most excellent dishes 
in the world a well-made cold or iced curry ! 

During our absence the Governor of Khost had arrived in state, escorted by a 
lot of tag-rag, mounted on sorry-looking steeds, to make surrender of the Amir’s 
territory, revenues, etc., to us. He was received in private Durbar, attended by 
his head military swell, General Roberts being surrounded by his staff, Colonel 
Waterfield, Political Officer, and myself. A general palaver ensued, when our friend 
assured us in the most courteous manner he had been looking out eagerly for 
our arrival. He was a very fine-looking and well-got-up man for an Afghan, but he 
had a treacherous, sly look, with an eye that never looked one straight in the face. 
Notwithstanding his expressions of good-will, a Sikh sepoy was murdered (knifed) 
that very evening not sixty yards from the regimental Quarter-Guard. Not a 
cry or sound had been heard. 

We marched to Matiin next morning. When within a couple of miles of the 
fort, General Roberts was met by the Governor of Khost (our yesterday’s friend), 
who came out to do “ 7shtikbal” to our chief. With him we went on, with an 
escort of the roth Hussars. Arrived at the fort, the garrison turned out about a 
couple of hundred matchlock men and two standards. They formed a street in 
front of the gate and drooped their standards in token of submission. We then 
went into the fort, which was but a mud-walled enclosure, very dirty and uninviting. 
After rather a long talk with the Governor and a dish of tea in the pretty 
Russian china cups so often seen in Peshawur, we retired and pitched our camp. 

General Roberts had already ordered the Maliks of the neighbouring villages 
to come in to pay their respects, but there seemed a hesitation on their part to 
do so, which betokened mischief. In the afternoon there were rumours of a rising 
among the people of the surrounding hills ; these rumours, coupled with the reports 
that had come to us of risings amongst the Waziris and Munguls, kept us on the 
alert. Our spies further reported that we might expect an attack on our camp 
that night. ‘This was rather pleasing excitement than otherwise. 

The General again sent messengers to the Maliks to say that if they did not 
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come in at once he would inflict condign punishment on them on the morrow. 
We then proceeded to take all precautions in case of attack. The General went 
round the camp, visiting every guard and post ; every one was ordered under arms, 
horses and men saddled and accoutred; and when all was done the refractory 
Maliks thought better of their refusal, came in and were safely lodged for the 
night, and so ended our excitement; and as we passed a quiet night, it seemed 
as if the Khost Valley was, after all, the peaceful haven we had anticipated. 
However, when morning came we found our friends were again gathering ; the 
troops were ordered to stand to their arms, and I was about to start on a 
reconnaissance, when a native brought in word that the enemy were actually 
advancing on the camp. A troop of 5th P.C. under Captain Stewart, with Captain 
Carr as D.A.Q.M.G., to accompany, was ordered out to reconnoitre. They had 
scarcely gone three miles from camp when they came across a body of infantry, 
about fifteen hundred or two thousand men, with some cavalry. Being so out- 
numbered, they were forced to retire, which they did well, sending in information. 
The General ordered me to take out the remainder of the cavalry, one squadron 
1oth Hussars and three troops of 5th P.C., about two hundred and fifty sabres in all. 
Moving at a good pace, we came up with the troop of the 5th retiring steadily. 
The tribesmen in the flush of victory were advancing with a flourish of swords 
and banners. They had a white and a green standard. The former quickly 
disappeared, but the green was evidently their favourite, as they rallied round it in 
crowds, singing and dancing war dances. But twice the standard-bearer was bowled 
over, and on the last occasion the flag lay on the ground for some time, when 
they raised it and put it up, no one, however, daring to stand near it. Seeing 
our reinforcements, they retired, skirting the foot of the hills. The ground was 
awful, so getting my men under as much cover as available, the 1oth Hussars 
opened a heavy dismounted fire on the enemy, and the 5th P.C., making a charge, 
got well into them. There was really no ground for cavalry to act, but the 
roth Hussars and the 5th P.C. worked splendidly—charged up mounds under 
fire, took up good positions, and then dismounted and opened fire on their enemy, 
who had not time to get away. In about an hour or so they were flying in 
confusion towards the hills. We held the ground till the 28th P.I. and Swinley’s 
battery, coming up, completed their discomfiture and drove them over the crest. 
Their matchlock fire was heavy, but infamously aimed, as they were on the bolt 
the whole time ; we then retired towards camp unmolested. 

In the meantime our camp itself had been suddenly attacked and surrounded 
by some four thousand men, our own force being about eighteen hundred, and 
much hampered by the necessity of guarding our camp and convoy; but the enemy 
were driven off and defeated on all sides with considerable loss to themselves. 

Captain Stewart, whom I had sent back by the General’s orders with thirty 
sabres of the 5th P.C., arriving in the nick of time, made a gallant charge and 
cut up some thirty of them. They lost over a hundred, whilst our losses were 
two killed and five wounded, and one or two horses killed. The attack might 
have been more serious for us. It was a combination of all the tribes, and had 
they waited until it was completely effected we should had a much more formidable 
foe to contend with. ‘Two thousand men or more were on their way to join in 
the anticipated slaughter and plunder, but their precipitation ruined their plans. 
We heard afterwards that they were much disconcerted at their utter failure. They 
supposed they would have an easy victory, but were disappointed owing to a 
mistake in their calculations, as before. . 

Making up their minds to attack us, they had sent spies to our camp to report 
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Cavalry at Matun. (From a drawing on the spot by Captain Manners Smith), 


on our numbers. They counted the tents, and presuming that at the utmost only 
two British soldiers would be accommodated in one tent, reported accordingly. 
thereby putting down our force at one-tenth of its real number. When they were 
beaten, they came to the conclusion that each tent must have held a hundred at 
least, and so they had been obliged to succumb to the force of numbers! My 
orderly, ‘‘ Nehal Singh,” was so ill with pneumonia, I was obliged to leave him in 
camp. Hearing I was engaged with the enemy, he got most excited, and putting 
on his uniform hastily mounted his horse to join me; when the General seeing 
him, and knowing how ill he was, stopped him and told him to remain with him 
as his orderly for the day, which pleased him immensely. He was a real good 
old Sikh. After this littlke engagement we were, for the time, masters of the Khost 
Valley, our energetic survey officer, Captain Woodthorpe, R.E., mapping out the 
whole country. Accompanied by a small escort, he surmounted every accessible 
point from which he could take his observations. We made many and _ long 
reconnaissances throughout the valley, and our small cavalry force, usually accompanied 
by the General and his staff, went in every direction, always with the exciting 
feeling of a possible scrimmage. Some sixteen miles from our camp, in the east 
end of the valley, we found a road leading direct to Bannu, our frontier post. The 
natives assured us that it was only fifty miles distant, but they are not always 
accurate as to measurements. The people in the valley kept quiet enough, but 
those about the hills, the Waziris and Munguls, were fizzing and threatening, and 
we had no end of scares about night attacks, which is a favourite mode-of fighting 
with these people. For myself, I have a horror of night attacks, all confusion and 
bother, and often firing into friends as well as foes, They are very trying even to 
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the best and most disciplined of troops. On one occasion in the middle of dinner 
a sudden alarm took place that the enemy were attacking us, the troops turned 
out in a moment, and there were volleys as if thirty thousand Munguls were on us. 
There was really no attack whatever, and the firing soon ceased. Some few prisoners 
from the previous action were under the charge of a Native Infantry guard; they 
attempted to escape, and were fired on by the guard, and a universal false alarm 
was the result. I had to go out with the cavalry and scour the country, we saw 
nothing, but we had a fine moonlight ride, and we returned to bed, feeling a little sad 
at having been done out of our dinner with no excitement to make up for it. 

Our friends of the last encamping ground at Yakoobi soon turned into enemies, 
and lined the passes in our rear, detaining our posts and closing our communications. 
They attacked the guard of the 5th P.C. who had been left there, and had it 
not been for a few of the head men who interfered, they would assuredly have 
been killed ; as it was, they were looted, stripped and insulted. At the same time 
they seized two men of the 12th B.C. who were bringing in our post from Bakh, 
and overpowering them, they raised a religious war-cry, and started off to join in 
the attack on us; but finding on their arrival that their friends were bolting, they 
quickly returned to Yakoobi, released the men of the cavalry post and restored 
them their property, begging of them to say nothing of what had occurred. 
As soon, however, as the Sowars had got back their arms, they seized two of 
the men who had been most urgent to kill them, and brought them into camp to 
the General, at the same time bringing two others who had befriended them. The 
latter were well rewarded, and the others tried by court martial and punished 
according to their deserts. They had sworn on the Koran (the most sacred oath 
an Afghan can take) to keep them in safety. 

Simultaneously with the attack on us, another large gathering of Munguls and 
others assembled and advanced on Ali Keyl, where Captain Rennick had been left 
in political charge. He was in a small fort with a detachment of thirty-five men, 
ten Sowars of the 12th B.C., and twenty-five Native Infantry. When the enemy 
appeared within four hundred yards of the fort, he assembled all the head men 
of Ali Keyl, and told them that if anything happened to him or his men, 
punishment would surely be visited on their heads, and that, though he was 
aware they were at the mercy of the Munguls, they would sell their lives dearly. 
Seizing hostages, he forced the head men to parley with the Munguls, and assure 
them that he was prepared to oppose their passage, which the nature of the 
ground enabled him to do. This he and his few men did, with such effect 
that the Munguls retired. Conduct so cool and firm was truly worthy of 
admiration, 

It was curious to observe how quickly the changes from friend to foe took place. 
During our reconnaissances we went through country where a few days before our 
enemy were in thousands, and now only a few peaceful villagers who were apparently 
friendly. “Simple children of nature” our kind-hearted Political called them. 

They were immensely interested in the heliograph. Captain Wynne, our head 
signaller, with some survey officers, had established a signalling post on the top of 
the Waziri Mountains, to the south-east of our camp, thereby putting us in direct 
communication with Calcutta, some thousands of miles distant, which astonished 
them much. The Star shell was then a novelty even to us: the Royal Artillery 
officers professed themselves quite satisfied with the result of their first experiment ; 
but on that occasion there was no enemy to discover, and those who saw it from 
a distance probably thought we were amusing ourselves with fireworks. Moving 
about the country, as we had done, doubtless prevented our being molested at 
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night ; besides which, after the first day or two, we so entrenched ourselves that 
ingress on the part of an enemy or indeed egress on ours would have been equally 
difficult. Still matters did not seem quite settled, as from time to time there were 
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rumours of risings, and it was therefore deemed expedient that we should remain 
in Khost a little longer, as it was considered that by merely coming into the 
country and then evacuating it we should leave a false impression of our power. 
We had been led to believe that the people were all friendly to us, and _ that 
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we had only to show ourselves to ensure peace and quiet, whereas we had at the 
first met with determined opposition, and later by a tacit but sullen resistance. 

We marched eight miles farther up the valley to Degan on January 13th, where we 
found it several degrees colder than at Matin, the surrounding mountains being all 
covered with snow. The people in the neighbourhood were fairly civil, but evidently 
afraid to be too much so, lest they should incur the displeasure of the Munguls. 

After a couple of days there we returned to Matin, and everything being for 
the nonce quiet and peaceable, we got up sports of all kinds for the men; there 
were foot-races, horse-races, and occasional paper-chases organised by our sporting 
Padre. It was wonderful how his entrance into their amusements endeared him 
to the men. He and Fisher (10th Hussars) were the hares, and took us over a 
real stiff country. There were no end of falls in that most unridable country, but 
luckily no one was hurt. My grey Waler jumped beautifully, and we were quite in the 
first flight. Our convoy of provisions arriving just then safely in camp, we breathed 
again, our provisions having been reduced to a very low ebb, though our commissariat 
was so wonderfully well-managed that we really never had even an approach to a 
“breakdown.” Of course the few “luxuries” that came up with each fresh convoy did 
not last long, and we then reverted to our “ rum and rations,” and throve on it. 

On January 25th General Roberts held a Durbar, when some three or four 
thousand of the most ruffianly-looking men assured him of their friendship and 
goodwill, and received J/oonghees, etc., as a token of our belief. It is a curious 
way of managing these people, but from a political point of view it has been 
from time immemorial the course pursued with the uncivilised tribes on our 
frontier. It was well known (though not proved) that a number of these men had 
been engaged in the attack on our baggage when poor Powell and Goad were killed ; 
but they had come in and assured us of their friendship, and we were bound by 
custom to accept their protestations. 

Orders were issued on the 26th for our march the following day, and right 
glad we were to leave the Khost Valley; instead of the military promenade it was 
expected to be, it had proved a bone of strife and contention and little worries. 
But before entirely evacuating the place it was deemed advisable to leave some 
mark of our authority. A levy therefore was raised and organised for the garrisoning 
of the Matiin Fort, and as a bodyguard for the political official who was to be 
installed as governor of the valley. 

This native gentleman, by name Shahzada Sooltan Jan, a man of birth, said to 
be a prince of the royal blood of Kabul (of which there were many offshoots), 
would, it was hoped, be able to exercise control over the wild tribes of Khost; 
but his control could be nothing but a moral one, for the levies at nis disposal 
were utterly unfit for any purposes of coercion, and I must confess that as we left 
the place I felt considerable doubts as to the result of the experiment, and I 
am sure the poor old Shahzada felt the same. He was a kindly, amiable and 
gentlemanlike Sirdar, and as we shook hands with him at parting he bore himself 
bravely, but there was a sadness and depression about him which I could not 
think was entirely due to personal grief at the farewell. 

His forebodings (if such they were) did not take long in realisation. The force 
marched out of Matiin on January 27th, and made a halt of a day at Sapi, some 
twelve miles out; and lucky it was for our Shahzada that we did so, for the very 
next evening intelligence came that he was beleaguered in his fort, and in great 
peril from the host of enemies who surrounded him. 


Hucu Goucu Gezeral, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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His ADVENTURES, SET TO PAPER BY MARY LAUGHAN, A 
MAID, WHO THROUGH AFFECTION FOLLOWED HIM TO 
THE WEsT INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN, ACTING AS 
HIS SECRETARY, HE DEEMING HER A MALE, THOUGH 
TIMID: WHICH ACCOUNT IS NOW PUT INTO MORE 
MODERN ENGLISH BY CUTCLIFFE HyNE. 





ITI. 
THE RAPE OF THE SPANISH PEARLS 


OW the captured pink, when they came to examine her, contained very 
small store of what the buccaneers consider valuable—to wit, gold coins, 
jewels, or pearls. Merchandise, such as cottons and silks, she was well 

stocked with; chests of gold-laced clothes she carried, and in these the rude 
fellows decked themselves during the first search ; but all this cargo required further 
barter before it could be turned into a carouse, and barter was a thing the 
buccaneers held in small esteem. It was their conceit that as free hunters they 
could peddle .hides and meat and tallow without demeaning themselves ; but to 
trade in merchant stuffs, such as oil, and cloth, and tinsels, and dyewood, was, in 
their idea, to ‘dirty their fingers. Amongst the Brethren of the Coast there was 
very great niceness in such small matters as these. 

The event, as it happened, fell in very handily with Prince Rupert’s mood. 
Small gains were as useful to his Highness as nothing at all: it was constantly 
his mind that he had to keep supplied the Court of his Majesty King Charles II. 
at The Hague ; and in fine, it was pieces-of-eight by the puncheonful and not by 
the purse which he sought. So he proposed manning the pink more stoutly, saying 
with purposeful vagueness that he intended to venture out upon the seas again in 
search of plate ships; and the buccaneers, who had helped him take her, agreed 
with shouts and a salvo from the guns. 

There was little time lost in debauch. The nine surviving buccaneers were, it 
is true, too drunk and too encumbered by their fine clothes to do much towards 
the working of the pink; but they sat about the decks, each with an open liquor 
cask convenient to one hand and a naked sword to the other; and the Spanish 
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prisoners, with the terror of death heavy upon them, were easily persuaded to 
do the necessary seamen’s work on this vessel which had so lately been their 
own. ‘The pink was sailed up a convenient creek of Hispaniola, where forests 
grew down to the water’s edge, and there careened by tackles from 

her lower mast-heads to the tree roots. Five of the buccaneers 

departed various ways into the country to secure recruits for 

this new expedition; and the other four, with Prince Rupert 

and Master Stephen Laughan, his 

secretary, stayed behind to guard the 

Spaniards and keep them diligently at 
their work. 





: | * 


“In these gold-laced clothes the rude fellows decked themselves.” 


Now this Master Laughan (that was in truth a maid) had been taunted a-many 
times by rude fellows with being a mere encumbrance to his Highness, and inwardly 
raged at a certain inborn natural timidity, which on inopportune occasion would 
out. But at last Master Laughan (moist-eyed, and very sorrowful) was resolved 
openly to trample these qualms underfoot by some piece of desperate valour, or 
perish pitifully in the attempt. And here lay an enterprise ready to hand. Before- 
time, when a guest with Prince Rupert under the roof of Monsieur D’Ogeron, the 
Governor of Tortuga, the secretary had learned concerning a vastly rich pearl 
fishery of the Spaniards in a bay at the farther side of Hispaniola. This know- 
ledge Master Laughan had kept secret, timorously dreading lest the Prince with a 
small force should attempt its capture, in spite of the heaviness of its guarding. 
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But certain sneers that were dropped by two of those barbarous buccaneers 
after the storming of the pink (whereat indeed Master Laughan’s sword-arm was 
reddened to the elbow) had driven the poor creature half frantic with mortification, 
and in agony of wounded pride the news of the pearl fishery was whispered into 
Prince Rupert’s ear. 

His Highness heard the scheme with a glowing face. “ My lad,” he cried, 
“this is a more profitable adventure than any I have dreamed about. But why 
have I not been told it before?” 

“Because,” said Master Laughan, craftily, ‘“‘ your Highness lacked all followers 
save my poor self, and I feared to tantalise you by pointing out the impossible.” 

“ Arnidieu /-” swore Rupert, “you should have left me to be judge of that, 
Master Laughan. 1 have done the impossible so many times before, that I begin 
to think there is small meaning in the word. Besides, as you well knew, I was a 
desperate man in a desperate case. I have pawned the King’s fleet for three 
months without his leave or signature, and it is a fact that if 1 do not earn plunder 
without the ships here, I shall earn censure at The Hague.” 

“T judged all these things,” said the secretary, with a sigh, ‘and the only 
excuse I can put forward is my poor affection for your Highness’s safety.” 

“Thou’rt a good lad,” said the Prince testily—‘‘ a well enough meaning lad, but 
at times a short-seeing fool. My life has passed through too many thousand risks 
to be cut off with a few more. And besides, adventure is meat, drink, and opium 
to me; it is a habit which I cannot shake off, nor wish to do; and let that suffice. 
And now for a chart, and more of your tale.” 

They went down to the cabin, which was hard to reach and ill to stand in, 
since the pink was careened with one of her bilges clear of the water. They 
found a chart and laid it upon the almost upright table, and to look at it stood on 
the bunk coamings by reason of the heel. The thump and squeak of the scrapers 
as the men shredded the growth of weed and barnacles from the planking came to 
their ears as they handled the chart, and with it a quaint strange smell of burning 
as the men breamed the ship’s bottom. 

“We could be cleverer with more knowledge on these fisheries,” said the Prince, 
and thrust his head up through the skylight and shouted that word should be passed 
for the erstwhile captain of the pink. 

The Spaniard came presently, shirtless, with his back a mass of stripes. 

“ Setor,” said the Prince, “I think you have been foolish, and not bowed to 
the fortune of war. I see my fellows have been writing their displeasure upon 
you. It would have been wiser to have shown philosophy and done your appointed 
tale of work.” 

“ Sehor capitan,” said the Spaniard, “I am a philosopher, but not an atheist. 
Up till now I have worked with all the goodwill that could be expected from a 
slave, but when your fellows for the “fia para da lumbre—l know not how you 
call it - 

“ Breaming faggots.” 

“For their breaming faggots, used that which was holy, and would have had 
me participate in their sin, why, then, se#or, I refused to put my soul in jeopardy, 
and rebelled.” 

The Prince looked puzzled. ‘You are speaking beyond me.” 

“ Senor,” said the Spaniard, “as part of my cargo, which you took from me, 
were three cases of papal indulgences. They were entrusted to my care by the 
Bishop of Maracaibo, who knows me as a devout Catholic.” 

“Well?” said the Prince. 
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“ Setior capitan,” said the prisoner, “it is with these parchments, these things 
of indescribable holiness, that your fellows would have us bream the underplanking 
of the ship. Some of my compatriots are weak: they have twisted the sacred 
writings up into torches, and I saw them thereby bartering away their souls before 
my very eyes. I alone resisted. I alone have earned stripes, and this martyrdom. 
But you, se#or capitan, you are not a rude man, like those on deck. You will 
not ensure your eternal damnation by permitting this sacrilege to continue ?” 

“At present,” said the Prince, “I do not see cause for interference, being 
so curiously constituted as to think that I can earn Heaven without the Pope’s 
helping.” 

“You are a blasphemer.” 

“No, I am a Protestant, and heed papal thunders as little as a duck fears 
water; but, sef#or, I will permit you to ransom what remains over of this 
consignment of indulgences on easy terms.” 

The Spaniard stepped forward eagerly enough, then stopped and frowned. 
“ Sevior,” he said, “ you are playing with me. You know me to be a ruined man.” 

“On the contrary,” said the Prince, “ you still own one small commodity, and 
I would buy that from you on easy terms. You have information about the pearl 
fisheries in this bay, which I have marked here on your chart. Tell me how they 
are guarded and how worked, and I will wed you once more to freedom, amigo, 
with the parchments as your dowry.” 

“You ask me to be traitor to my country.” 

“These good gentlemen on deck,” suggested the Prince, “might offer you the 
alternative of having your nose and other portions of your honoured anatomy 
carved in slices, and lighted matches put between your fingers. It would injure 
my feelings sorely -if I had to hand you over to their power of persuasiveness. 
And in the meantime, these excellent parchments from Rome, on which you seem 
to set so much store, are flickering away to ash. If a layman might judge, it 
seems to me that you are now personally responsible for their destruction.” 

“ Sevior,” said the Spaniard, “ your diplomacy is as invincible as your sword 
arm. May you live a thousand years. I must ransom these holy writings at 
whatever cost.” And forthwith, so soon as the Prince had bidden those on deck 
burn no more of the papal indulgences, the Spaniard broke into narrative and told 
all about the pearls and the manner of their fishing. 

It appeared that the industry was then at its zenith. The fishing had gone on 
for years with always increasing success; but now that many towns of the Main 
had been raided by enemies, and Spain was still clamouring for the undiminished 
cargoes of treasure, a greater effort than formerly was made to wrest this wealth 
from the fastnesses of the sea. First and last two thousand men were toiling at 
the fishery. It was worked from small brigantines of ten and a dozen tons, of 
which there were an amazing number. Each night these brought their catch to a 
great storeship which lay at anchor in the bay, heavily armed. And for the 
protection of the armed storeship was a war-carrack, full of arms and men always 
on guard, together with two armed galleys of fifty oars apiece. 

The Spaniard said it was the easiest way imaginable of gathering wealth, the 
only difficulty being a shortness in the supply of the Guinea blackmen who were 
used for the diving. ‘These, it seemed, through being forced by their masters to 
remain under water for twenty minutes at a stretch, deteriorated in strength, and 
indeed with frequency would most exasperatingly die. There was no relying (said 
the Spaniard) on the blackamoors to be useful servants, and this was the greater 
pity because no other substitute could be used, since the sharks which abound in 
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these latitudes attack white men or the native Indians when swimming in the water, 
but avoid the blacks by reason of their pungent smell. 

Much more too upon this matter the fellow told, because having once (as he 
termed it) done treachery to his country, it mattered little whether the treachery was 
big or small; but it was plain to see that there was a method in his telling. He 
admitted that the pearls were there, which of course Prince Rupert had learned 
already ; he spoke upon the methods of fishing, which carried with them a certain 
pleasant interest ; but he was unmistakable in his painting of the care with which 
they were guarded. 

“They know, sevor,” quoth he, “that your Excellencies, the Brethren of the 
Coast, would be only too happy to make a transference of these precious gleanings, 
and they are quite prepared to defend them to the uttermost. The storeship and 
the guardship are both mighty vessels, and crammed with men. The bay is 
land-locked and smooth, and they lie there to their anchors, with guns run out and 
loaded, with boarding nettings triced up to the yard-arms, hand-grenades ranged 
ready, and close-quarters all set up convenient for a fight. They are fine ships 
both, with lofty forecastles and aftercastles. ‘Their crews are picked men, and 
constantly exercised with their weapons. They are in sooth, sefor, floating 
fortresses, and nothing but an armada could reduce them.” 

So the Spaniard spoke on, and Master Laughan hearkened to the words with 
a sinking heart, and mightily regretted ever having yielded to those goadings which, 
in a moment of desperation, led to the Prince being first told about the fisheries, 
But Prince Rupert listened with appetite. He smiled pleasantly when he heard of 
the richness of the pearls in store, and his eye kindled as the Spaniard described 
with how great accuracy they were guarded; and when at the end of his narration 
the Spaniard said he hoped he had shown how impossible it was for even the 
bravest of men to overcome the defenders and ravish the store, the Prince laughed 
merrily, and said he had done just the reverse. ‘I am a man,” quoth he, “ that 
likes a kernel all the better, and hammers for it all the cleverer, when the nut 
is hard a-cracking.” 

“Yet I do not see how you can finger those pearls?” said the Spaniard. 

“And I,” said the Prince, “shall not tell my plans to you or any other living 
soul, amigo. Plans shared are easily spread, and plans spread are handily baulked.” 

Now, it is the custom of the buccaneers, when they sail on an expedition, that 
the scheme of campaign should be laid Open and voted upon by all hands; and 
it says much for the influence that Prince Rupert gained on the rude men who 
formed his following that they consented that he should override this hard-and-fast 
rule. It was not, as most who read these memoirs will at once suppose, that 
they deferred to his exalted birth: in fact, the item of his being of princely rank 
rather warred against him in their eyes than otherwise. It was simply his influence 
as a man, and his obvious power of conducting affairs, which gave him this 
paramount weight ; and these savage fellows, both French and English, who before 
had owned none as master save their own desires, were content to set Rupert 
over them with an absolute power of life and death. So a charter-party of rules 
was drawn up and sworn to with Bible oaths, and a scale was appointed by which 
all plunder was divided. 

Meanwhile, the refitting of the pink was attended to with infinite patience and 
skill. Her bottom was breamed, as has been said, and scraped to the smoothness 
of glass, and then varnished over the yellow wood. The rigging, both standing 
and running, was overhauled and reset-up. The sails were all new bent, and the 
armament thoroughly attended to. The pink was a vessel with a fine turn of 
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speed, and for his purpose Prince Rupert wanted this speed at its best. For, to 
be plain, he destined the vessel for a feint attack, and intended to leave her reliant 
for safety solely upon the nimbleness of her heels. 

A dozen days were spent about this industry, and one by one recruits arrived 
from over the savannahs. And then the pink was warped out into the stream, 
and towed out of the creek by her boats to a good offing, and there, with a 
prayer and a psalm, committed to canvas and the care of God. Forty-three 
seasoned hunters formed her fighting crew, each with powder, bullets, buccaneering- 
piece, bayonet, and skinning-knives; and for her working, there remained fifteen 
Spaniards, one of whom, being skilled in the use of backstaff and other utensils of 
navigation, was appointed sailing-master, with promise of early enlargement. Then 
for the first time Prince Rupert made known the whole of his schemes, and the 
buccaneers in a passion of enthusiasm ran to the great guns of the pink and fired 
off a shotted salute in his honour. 

But, great as his influence was, in one matter Prince Rupert was without 
command, When once they were at sea, with the Spanish prisoners to work the 
pink, the buccaneers had no notions of restraint or discipline. They ate when 
and what they pleased, they drank whenever they were sober enough to swallow 
more. ‘Twice they set the pink on fire, and but for miracles would have consumed 
her. The stores were few, and yet the waste was incredible. The fellows knew 
no moderation. They fought at times amongst themselves, they beat the Spanish 
prisoners, they diced incessantly, and throughout all the watches shouted sea-songs 
that were often mere ribaldry. When one through sheer exhaustion slept, the 
others yelled their choruses in his ears, and played their pranks upon his senseless 
body, till he was waking and with them again. In fine, they made that first part 
of the voyage one horrid unbroken carouse. 

A term was put on the orgie by the failure of supplies. The pink reeked 
with the lees of stale drink, but there was no whole cask left unbroached. Of 
food there was scarcely a carcass remaining, and of water but two tepid leaking 
casks. But these indomitable men did not repine. They had had their frolic, 
and all that remained was to make the nip-gut time as short as might be. They 
crowded more canvas on the pink till the Spaniards shivered with fright, and set 
up preventer backstays to make the spars carry it. The vessel rushed through 
the seas with a roar of sound, and the savage men within her were rendered 
doubly savage by their hunger. But the situation fell handily with the Prince’s 
plans. There was no question about succeeding now: starvation was the only 
alternative ; and these desperate fellows had no appetite for more of that. 


In these circumstances, then, the pink and her people came to the western 
horn of that bay where the Spaniards plied their pearl fishery, and running inshore 
with a light wind, dropped the stream anchor in five-fathom water. The boat 
was launched over-side, and in two journeys set thirty of the buccaneers upon the 
hot white beach, and with them Prince Rupert and Master Laughan. Then the 
boat rowed back again, was hoisted in-board, and the pink tripped her stream 
anchor, and once more got to sea. 

Forest sprawled down to the rim of the beach, and the land party got quickly 
under its cover. Then one, Watkin, a man of iron and a mighty shooter, took 
the lead, he being by consent the best woodsman amongst the buccaneers ; Prince 
Rupert and his secretary followed ; and the rest trailed on behind in Indian file. 

Word had been given, and they were careful to drop no sound—treading with 
niceness, and never speaking even in a whisper—since the success of their 
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“Then one Watkin, a man of iron and a mighty shooter, took the lead.” 


endeavour depended all upon their presence being unknown till the time came. 
And so the whole train of them wound through the tree aisles of the forests like 
some monstrous bristling serpent, whereof every joint was a different hue and shape. 


Their march was not a long one, though exhausting by reason of the heat, 
and the quags they had to traverse, and the thickets of barbed thorn which lay 


in the path and warred most unkindly with the fripperies of their clothes. — Still, 
when they came to the crown of the bay where the fishery was carried on, they 
were none of them sorry (as even the hardened Watkin owned) to lay for a while 
in the rim of the undergrowth, and there await fitting season for the attack. 

The bay before them was busy with life. Laying each at her anchor were 
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two-and-thirty brigantines, from whose sides the blackamoor divers were constantly 
beat down into the water, to be drawn up again half-burst a quarter of an hour 
later with a netful of the rare oysters slung around their gleaming bodies. In the 
middle of the flock of brigantines were the two great armed carracks, bristling with 
men at practice on their weapons ; but of the two fifty-oared galleys there was no 
sign, for (as was learned afterwards) they had been sent away, and their soldier crews 
retained to strengthen the fighting forces of the carracks. 

There were two thousand men in these vessels in the bay, all trained to arms, 
and with every advantage of position; and surely nothing was heard more 
preposterous than this idea of attacking them with such a trifling handful. But 
no trace of anything else but pleasure showed on the faces of the buccaneers ; 
and the Prince was smiling, as, indeed, was always his habit before an onfall ; 
and Master Laughan, though inwardly a prey to the most horrid fears, strove 
bravely to keep a good colour, and to seem pleased like the rest. 

Presently, too, the tedium of the waiting was relieved. From round the farther 
horn of the bay the pink came sailing in under a cloud of canvas, and began 
discharging her cannon at the outermost of the brigantines. Instantly the whole 
scene bubbled with disorder. Drums beat to quarters, and trumpets rang out 
defiances. The guardship vaingloriously made a discharge of her great pieces 
on both broadsides (though the pink was far out of any range), and then sent her 
top-slaves aloft to set canvas. From their lair those on shore could hear the 
clacking of her capstan as she heaved in cable to get her anchor. And then, 
after some men had run out on her towering bowsprit to loose the sprit-sail, they 
canted her head with that, and sent her clumsily surging off to seaward, pluming 
her as she ran, and never ceasing the useless cannonade. 

But the handful of buccaneers in the pink, recking little of the noise and 
bustle, sailed gallantly in, and ran aboard the outermost of the brigantines. This 
was going beyond their orders, for Prince Rupert had commanded that they were 
only to show themselves in the offing so as to draw pursuit, and then sail out 
again. But it was easy to see what was compelling them. They drove the crew 
over-side, and then threw of food and water all the brigantine contained on to 
their own decks, and, casting off their grapples, sailed away again. They were 
half mad with starvation and thirst, and they risked capture and the wrecking of 
the enterprise to satisfy their intolerable cravings. 

By this time the great war-carrack had drawn near, and her shot was falling 
merrily about the fabric of the pink, though the aim for the most part was ill 
enough. But once the pink was in charge of her canvas again, the handful of 
buccaneers left the Spanish prisoners to attend to her sailing, and after a drink 
and a bite apiece, took up their hand guns, and with deliberate aim brought down 
a man on the carrack for every shot, so continuing till they drew out of range. 

The carrack was a dull sailer, much time having passed since her last careen, 
and her bottom being in consequence a very garden of trailing weeds and barnacles. 
The pink, thanks to recent attention, had, in sea phrase, the heels of her. But 
the carrack did not desist from the chase, lumbering along in the wake of the 
smaller vessel, blazing off her futile artillery, wallowing with helpless wrath. And 
so the pair of them passed out of sight round the western horn of the bay. The 
sun was just upon its setting, and they sailed as coal-black ships with coal-black 
spars and cordage through a sea and an air of blood—fit emblems, as it seemed 
to Master Laughan, of the desperate work which was shortly to befall. 

Night came suddenly, like the shutting down of a box, there being no such 
thing as twilight known in these latitudes; and amongst the forest trees of the 
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shore there arose a thin blue film of mist, which thickened as the night grew, 
and spread out over the bay, and swallowed the shipping away from sight. But 
the ambush lay still in its lair, for no attack was to be made till midnight passed 
and those on the shipping were locked in their deepest slumber. 

Prince Rupert and the buccaneers were in high feather. Their scheme had 
succeeded with exactness. The pink had drawn away the war-carrack, and there 
remained only a bare fifteen hundred Spaniards to oppose to their lusty score and 
a half. To hear them, one might have supposed they were going to a wedding, 
where all was frolic and gaiety; and yet in all the annals of men it would be hard 
to find any scheme more desperate than that which lay before them. For their 
proposal was this: to swim out and seize the nearest brigantine; with her to 
capture the store-carrack ; and then to take the great ship to sea, and so to their 
rendezvous with the pink. Heard any man ever such harebrained recklessness ? 

There was no boat, no canoe upon the beach—nothing but a few logs, which 
would help to bear the weapons, and assist those that could not swim ; and when the 
time came, the buccaneers stripped off all clothes except their breeches, for ease 
in the water. If they got drowned or killed, these reckless fellows said they 
could die as easy naked as clad; and if they took the carrack, there would be 
plenty more clothes in her store; while if they did not take her, why, then they 
were as good as dead. 

Here again, then, was a very horrid situation for the poor secretary ; for to 
strip was to confess her sex, than which she would liefer have died, and to go 
into the water clad (being indeed no swimmer) was to court drowning. She did 
indeed make one attempt to escape the ordeal, saying that it was beneath his 
Highness’s dignity to render up his clothes, and suggested that the taking of a 
brigantine—surely an easy matter—should be left to the common buccaneers, and 
that they should send a row-boat to the shore when they were ready for the 
attack on the carrack. 

But the Prince only laughed. ‘“ My scrupulous Stephen,” said he, “we are not 
in England now, or even Europe. Perhaps I am Rupert Palatine, as you say, 
though I have almost forgot. But for the time, I am just a tarry sailor that for 
risks and plunder goes share and share alike with his crew. And so, my lad, 
I am e’en going to play water-rat and dodge the sharks. But do you stay behind, 
if you please, and I'll send a boat for you when the affair is over.” 

“Nay,” said Master Laughan, “if your Highness goes, your humble secretary 
follows”; and with that stepped into the water, laid hold of one of the logs which 
the swimmers stood ready to tow, and shut her eyes, and inwardly commended 
her soul to God. And so the greatest stroke of the enterprise began. 

Now the present historian has to confess that of this horrible passage through 
the water no detail can be given here, for she made it in a condition close upon 
fainting. Let alone the new sensation of being afloat in unstable water, there 
was the dreadful fear of sharks with which those seas abounded, and this over-rid 
all dread of what the reception might be on the brigantine and beyond, and made 
the passage seem infinitely tedious. But as it so fell out, no sharks attacked; and 
when the brigantine was reached, Master Laughan, burning with shame at all this 
pitiful display of cowardice, was the first to board, and the first to strike a blow. 

The taking of that dead-fish-stinking brigantine was in itself a small matter, 
as there were barely forty men on board, and some number of them negro and 
other slaves; but it was not accomplished without some dispute, and many cries 
rose shrilly up into the night before all could be silenced. A gun was fired from 
the storeship, which showed that she at least was awake ; and presently, when the 
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buccaneers had cut the cable, and 
were moving the brigantine with 
her sweeps, a breeze sprang up and 
drove away the mists from the 
whole surface of the 
bay. 

Here then, it 
seemed, was the whole 
enterprise laid bare to 
public sight, and the one little 
vessel in the midst of such a 
huge force of enemies could do 
nothing better than surrender 
and sue for quarter. But such 
was the indomitable courage of 
the Prince and these savage 
buccaneers who followed him, 
that nothing was further from 
their thoughts. A trumpet 
pealed out from the great carrack, 
and they answered the challenge 
by wild shouts and _ stronger 
labour at their oars. Those on 
board the carrack understood 
the capture then, and retorted 
with a broadside from their 
great guns, which tore the ; 
waters of the bay into foam ‘Master Laughan was the first to board.” { 
and fountains. 

Not a shot hit; but the Prince was as wise as he was daring, and knowing 
that a couple of those iron messengers might well sink the brigantine before she 





had accomplished her purpose, steered her so as to meet the carrack bow to 
bow—which, as they had no spring ready to warp round their broadside, they 
could not avoid. ‘They had only two bow pieces which could be brought to 
bear, and to these no reply could be made, as all the powder of the buccaneers 
had been wetted by the swimming. But their aim was bad and their loading 
slow, and most of the shots hummed through the rigging overhead, or spouted 
harmlessly in the water alongside. 

So the brigantine made her advance, and finally fouled her foremast rigging 
with the spritsail yard on the carrack’s towering boltsprit, and came to a standstill 
little harmed. 

“ Boarders away!” cried the Prince, and led the storm himself, sword in 
teeth. The carved woodwork of the great ship’s beak hung above, sawing up 
and down with the motion of the seas. He caught his fingers in this and 
hauled himself up, amid a storm of missiles sent down from the high forecastle 
roof. His secretary, fearing horribly, but impelled by love, was close upon his 
heels ; and the buccaneers, climbing like cats, followed close after. 

Sut here came a check. Under their feet were the gratings of the great 
ship’s beak; before them was the high plain wall of her lofty forecastle; and 
at its summit were the outraged Spaniards lusting for their destruction. For 
general use ladders led from the gratings of the beak to the high roof of the 
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forecastle above, but these had been drawn up or cast overboard before the 
actual moment of the attack. ‘The wall of wood before them was as naked as 
the wall of a house, and quite unscalable; and the Spaniards above, with shouts 
of triumph, rained down shot and grenades into the huddled crowd of the 
buccaneers, till it seemed that in another minute not one soul of them would 
remain alive. 

But presently Watkin the hunter, being a man of resource, bethought himself 
of one of the two forecastle gun-ports, which, though shut down and fastened from 
within, offered a slight gap. Into this he thrust his hanger, and prised it open 
another half-inch, till he could get a hold with his fingers; and then, being a 
fellow of vast and ponderous strength, wrenched the whole port lid from its 
fastenings, and fell backward with it amongst the corpses and the confusion. 

The Prince’s secretary was the first to hazard life through the gap, and got 
in, wounding two opponents; and then in came the rest of the buccaneers, the 
Prince with his accustomed courage being the last to seek the shelter. 

Here, then, they had got possession of the interior of the carrack’s forward 
castle, and had a moment to gain breathing time, and to tie up the more 
pressing of their hurts. Within all was dark, but without all was bright, lit with 
battle lanterns, and alive with the curses and movements of savage armed men. 
It was plain that the ship was far from taken yet and the pearls, which they were 
chiefly concerned with, lay in the lazaret, under the after-cabin floor. So, as the 
Spaniards were raging before the doors of the forecastle and in the waist of the 
ship, though not daring to attack them in this gloomy stronghold, the buccaneers 
slewed round the two demi-culverins which armed its ports, loaded them with grape, 
and twice shot lanes through the thick of the enemy, before they gave way and 
fled in confusion, to spots where the missiles could not reach. 

“ Now!” cried the Prince, “at them again, Brethren, before they can re-form !” 
and led the way out on to the main deck, sword in hand. 

But here in an instant the boarders were penned in. The buccaneers might 


be brave, but the Spaniards were no cowards, and moreover they were exasperated 
by what had befallen already. Right desperately did the boarders fight, but 
their numbers were already small, and they grew fewer; and although dozens 
of the Spaniards were killed, there were always others behind to fill their places. 
The buccaneers began to yield ground. It seemed as though they would be 
driven overboard. 


But again Prince Rupert called upon them. 

“ Brethren!” he shouted, “let us go and find their pearls. It is unprofitable 
waiting here in this debate. One fine charge, and we'll have their after-castle all 
to ourselves to dine in!” Whereupon he headed the rush in his own person with 
invincible valour, and with wild laughter those of the buccaneers who survived 
followed close upon his heels. A red lane was cut through the mob of Spaniards, 
and the doors were reached. So sudden and furious had been the charge, that 
none were inside the barricadoes to defend them, and once more the little company 
of the buccaneers found themselves in a stout fortress from which nothing but cannon 
could dislodge them. 

The table in the great cabin was set for supper, and the scraps on the platters 
showed that it had been left half eaten. Down the centre of the table were vast 
jugs of wine and silver pannikins, and the throats of the buccaneers being parched 
with fighting, they did not omit to drink. But it was not a time for loitering, though 
Watkin and one or two of the others were for sitting down then and making a 
meal whilst they had the chance. For the moment the Spaniards outside were 
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quiet, but it was easy to guess they were in some way plotting their destruction. 
So the Prince with his cheery voice urged all hands to search for the hatch to the 
lazaret. 

“Let’s win our way down there, Brethren,” cried he, ‘and get their pearls, 
and then we'll be off and away. ‘Their silly ship’s too hot and heavy to take 
with us, so we'll leave her afire to give them occupation whilst we make our 
clearance.” 

“The lazaret hatch is here under the table,” said one. 

* And heavily padlocked at that,” said another. 

But locks cause small delay to lusty men. A shower of axe-blows beat away 
the staples, the hatch was wrenched back, and the lazaret yawned blackly beneath. 
A couple of fellows slipped below and passed up the pearls, which were in 
handy leather bags; and these the buccaneers fastened conveniently about their 
waists, with jibes at the Spaniards for making their plunder so easy for the carrying. 

Now it was in Prince Rupert’s mind that he would fire the carrack, jump from 
the stern gallery into the water, swim to another brigantine and take her, and so 
to sea before pursuit could be made. 

But of a sudden this plan was upset. One who was spying through an after- 
castle port, cried that the Spaniards had drawn up eight cannon across the main 
deck, and were then in the very act and article of shooting, with intent to scatter 
their own after-castle and the pestilential buccaneers which it contained far over 
the sea beyond, in mere rags and splinters. Whereupon there occurred something 
very akin to a panic, and the buccaneers incontinently leaped down through the 
hatch into the lazaret. Prince Rupert was left behind helpless ; and for a moment 
busied himself, and then followed, swearing, at their heels. 

“Now,” cried he, “I’m for no surrender, Brethren ; and if you do not choose 
to roast like bacon, you'll cut your way out like men. There’s no retreat the 
way we came. I’ve fired the ship above our heads.” 

What he said next was lost, for the Spaniards had begun the bombardment of 
their own after-castle (deeming the buccaneers to be still within its shelter) and 
all words were choked with the crashing of timbers overhead, and the din of the 
bellowing guns. Dust fell in clouds, and the frail gleam of a single lantern was 
the only illumination. But his Highness showed by signs what he wanted done, 
and the buccaneers were quick to carry out his wishes. 


5) 
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Between the lazaret and the main hold was a strong bulkhead of Spanish 
oak, and this had to be cut through. The axes were plied with frenzied strength, 
and the heat grew as the fire above gained hold. The tough wood resisted 
stubbornly, but the axe-men hewed with an ecstasy of strength, and at last a gap 
was splintered through. Giant fingers gripped hold of the ragged wood and 
wrenched it away, and at last a road was made. 

Into the hold beyond the buccaneers forced their way, fire and smoke licking 
at their heels, and the vengeful guns still thundering overhead; blunderingly they 
picked their way over the crates and barrels with which the hold was filled ; and 
at its farther end fortune smiled, for they found a sliding panel which led to the 
cable tier. ‘There was a ladder from this to a hatch in the forward castle deck 
above, and the ladder head was so stoutly defended that two more men fell before 
it was forced. 


But then the Prince himself headed the attack, and forced a passage through the 
gap; and when once he and his buccaneers had stormed the forecastle and cleared 
it from those it contained, and had the place to themselves, they were very little 
more disturbed. The after castle of the carrack, shattered into easily burning 
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splinters by her own artillery, was by this time a mass of spouting flames; and 
those of the Spaniards who still offered offence did it half-heartedly, and were 
clearly anxious to be shut of their unneighbourly visitors on whatever terms they 
would take. 

The brigantine still hung where she had first lodged, with her foremast rigging 
fouled on the carrack’s spritsail yard; and the Prince and his men, having the 
pearls at their belts, and knowing of nothing else that was not too hot or too 
heavy to carry off, struck up a jaunty song and made retreat by the way they 
had come. None molested them; not a gun was fired with purpose to do them 
harm: the Spaniards were all too busy in trying to quell the flames and save 
their ship. 

But the flames had an unbreakable hold, and by the time the little brigantine 
had got herself clear, and was slipping away from this prickly neighbourhood as 
fast as sail and sweep could drive her, the Spaniards had got their boats into the 
water, and were thinking more of saving their lives than of saving the proud ship 
of which they had made their boast. And what more happened to them the 
present writer cannot tell, for after the fire reached her powder, and the carrack 
blew up, all was darkness till the dawn rose and the brigantine found herself 
alone on a lonely sea. But from the desperate nature of the foray it is sure that 
they must have lost a great number killed, for of the buccaneers themselves only 
thirteen live men sailed back to sea again, including the Prince, and Master 
Laughan, and the wounded. 

Much excellent booty was wasted in the carrying off, as is always inevitable 
in these matters; and although the carrack had, before she was touched, the pearls 
of a whole season’s fishing stored in her lazaret, only one-half of these found 
their way into the brigantine to offer themselves for division. 

Over this division too, when they came to the rendezvous, and found the pink 
in waiting for them, there was like to have been another turmoil; for it is the 
custom of the buccaneers, when sharing up their spoil, that each should strip 
naked to show that he has no wealth concealed—the which was an ordeal to 
which poor Master Laughan (who could have wept at the thought) strenuously 
refused to submit. Where all conformed, this very refusal seemed in_ itself 
suspicious, as even the Prince himself was forced to admit. But at last, after 
offering to fight all who challenged his honesty, and forthwith being told that it 
was impossible to fight the lot of them, Master Laughan compounded by being 
allowed to keep his decency in exchange for all his share of the plunder. Which 
compounding the secretary accepted with much mortification, having as large an 
appetite for pearls as other people, and having laboured very keenly and _ bravely 
in the getting of them. 

But there was no other way of evading this law of the buccaneers, and so all 
that could be set aside from this venture for the maintenance of his gracious 
Majesty’s court at The Hague, were the five shares given to Prince Rupert as 
captain. Verily, a maid who undertakes to act a man’s part for the sake of being 
always near one she loves, meets with more trials and disappointments than ever 
she could dream of at the outset. But Master Laughan did not repine, and all 
who know Prince Rupert will understand how natural it was to feel devotion 
for him. 


C. J. CutciirrE Hyne. 
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PART V.—A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. 


HAVE to speak of a “Forgotten Worthy” of 
Southwark, who is now little more than a name, 
remembered by the curious as the alleged original 
of Sir John Falstaff. If Shakespeare drew his 
incomparable knight from a portrait of Sir John 
Fastolf, then one can only say that the portrait 
in no single particular resembles the original. Sir 
John Fastolf was a great and, on the whole, a 
successful soldier, who spent forty years fighting and 
commanding in France. He was also a stern ruler 
and an austere master; no prodigal, but accused of 
avarice; no drinker, but a man of the greatest sobriety. 
Shakespeare’s knight was unwarlike—even cowardly ; a frequenter of taverns and of 
low company; a prodigal and a waster; an old man without dignity and without 
authority. The only point that may lend colour to the theory that Fastolf was 
Falstaff lies in the fact that Fastolf was accused by the defeated general—in order 
to cover his own incompetence—of cowardice at a certain battle, one of the many 
in which he fought ; and that on his return from France, the English, exasperated 
at their losses, laid the blame, as they always do, upon their most distinguished 
soldiers. Fastolf was certainly as unpopular in his old age as any defeated general 
could be, and there is no kind of unpopularity so great; yet Fastolf never was a 
defeated general. 
Shakespeare knew no more about Fastolf than this traditional charge of cowardice. 
Thus, in the first part of Aimg Henry VJ. he represents him as running away :— 


“CAPTAIN. Whither away, John Fastolfe, in such haste? 
Fast. Whither away? To save myself by flight ; 
We are like to have the overthrow again. 
Captain. What! will you fly and leave Lord Talbot ? 
FAST. Ay, 
All the Talbots in the world to save my life.” 
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And again, in Act IV., Talbot denounces Fastolf :— 
‘This dastard, at the battle of Patay, 
When but in all I was six thousand strong, 
And that the French were almost ten to one— 
Before we met, or that a stroke was given, 
Like to a trusty squire, did run away.” 
And he tears off the garter which Sir John was wearing. All this is pure 
invention. 
Sir John Fastolf came of a Norfolk family ; his people held the manors of 
Caistor and Rudham. 


oe . He was born in the year 
ile of Sir 1378, and, after the 
¥ Le “oJohn fashion of the time, he 
. : Fostol's entered the service, as a 


nh page, of the Duke of 
Paley Sect Norfolk first, and after- 
wards that of Thomas of 
Lancaster, Henry IV.’s 
second son. 

Caxton says that he 
“exercised the wars in 
the royaume of France 
and other countries 
by forty yeares en- 
during.” If so, he 
must have been 
fighting in France or 
elsewhere across the seas 
asearly as1400. Perhaps 
he went over earlier. He 
was, at least, successful 
in getting promotion ; 
and promotion in a time 
of continuous war cannot 
possibly be bestowed 
upon a_ soldier incom- 
petent or cowardly. His 
record proves, in fact, 
beyond any doubt, quite the contrary. He became Governor of Veires in Gascony, 
and of Harfleur. He fought with distinction at Agincourt; he was present at the 
taking of Caen and at the siege of Rouen; he was appointed Governor of Condé 
sur Noireau, and of other places in succession as they were taken. We find 
him, for instance, the Governor of the , Bastille in Paris. When Henry V. died, 
in 1422, he became Master of the Household to the Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France. He was Lieutenant-Governor of Normandy and Governor of Anjou 
and Maine. It is remarkable to observe that in spite of his distinguished services 
he was not knighted until 1417, when he was already past forty years of age. 
In 1426 he was made a Knight of the Garter. In 1429 he won the day at the 
“ Battle of the Herrings,” when with a small company of archers he-put to flight a 
whole army. 

This kind of record should not lead one to expect a charge of cowardice. Yet 
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Houses in the High Street, Southwark, 1550. 


such a charge was brought, and that seriously. It was after the battle of Patay, 
in which Talbot was taken prisoner and the English totally defeated. The reverse 
was attributed by ‘Talbot to the cowardly defection of Fastolf, rather than to his 
own incompetence. Fastolf demanded an investigation, which was made, with the 
result of his acquittal. Probably Lord Talbot persisted in his explanation of defeat. 
The age, it must be confessed, was not exactly honourable or chivalrous. The 
Wars of the Roses, which were about to begin, brought to light gallant knights 
without truth or fidelity ; perjured princes as well as perjured barons ; accusations 
and recriminations ; shameless desertions and changes of front. An evil time. If 
Lord Talbot simply tried to shift the blame of his own defeat upon Fastolf, it 
would be what other noble lords were perfectly ready to do in their anxiety to 
escape the responsibility in the national disgrace of the loss of France: a disaster, 
as it was then thought, which brought the greatest humiliation on the people. As 
for Fastolf, he continued to receive posts of honour and distinction. Yet the 
common people heard the reports brought home by the soldiers ; nothing is more 
easy than a charge of treachery and cowardice ; they knew nothing of the acquittal. 
To them Fastolf became in common talk the coward who, single-handed, lost 
France by always running away. 

After the battle of Patay, Fastolf became Governor of Caen; he raised the 
siege of Vaudmont; took prisoner the Duc de Bar; he was twice appointed 
ambassador; he fought in the army of the Duc de Bretagne against the Duc 
d’Alencon ; and he was ordered to draw up a report of the war. All this does 
not show much confidence in Lord Talbot’s accusation. 

In 1440, then sixty-two years of age, he sheathed his sword, put off his armour 
and returned to England. Few men could show a longer, or a finer, record of war. 
In 1441 he received from the Duke of York an annuity of £20 a year “pro 
notabili et laudabili servicio ac bono consilio,’—in other words, a good-service 
pension. He spent the rest of his life partly in his great house at Southwark, and 
partly in the castle of Caistor which he built himself; we may very well understand 
that he was a man of great wealth when we read that the castle covered five acres 
of land. 
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These are the achievements of the man. About his private life and character 
we have a fund of information in the Paston Letters. His latest biographer 
(“S. L. L.,” in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ”) concludes from these letters 
that Fastolf was a “grasping man of business”; that he spent his old age in 
“amassing wealth”; that he was a “testy neighbour;” that his dependants had 
much to endure at his hands. All these things, it must be confessed, may be 
inferred from the letters. At the same time we must consider, apart from the 
letters, the manners of the age and the conditions of the age. I think we can 
show that these inferences disappear when the actual conditions of the age are 
placed beside the letters. 

Let us take the charges one by one. First that his dependants had much to 
endure from him. It was not a time when dependants spent their time as they 
pleased. In a well-ordered household every man had his post and his work. An 
old knight who had fought for forty years and commanded armies and cities was 
not at all likely to be a master of a soft and indulgent kind. ‘There is no greater 
disciplinarian than the old soldier; no household is more sternly ruled than his. 
This man had not only commanded armies ; he had also governed provinces, cities, 
castles; he had wielded despotic authority; he had found it necessary to master 
every branch of human activity, including the law and the chicanery of lawyers. 
As the general in command or the governor of the province considered the 
interests of his master the King before everything, so Fastolf expected his 
dependants to consider his interests before everything else. The stern old captain, 
I can very well believe, looked to every one of his dependants to do his share of 
work conscientiously and thoroughly, and I can also very well believe that his 
people feared him as the masterful man is always feared. 

One of these dependants calls him “cruel and vengeful.” But he gives no 
reasons. I can very well believe that Sir John, in case of a delinquent shirking 
his work, would “drop on him” with grievous weight. 

Again, one does not carry on war for forty years in the midst of spies, traitors, 
robbers, and all the villainy of a camp, without becoming stern and hard. As a 
soldier he had to harden himself; as a governor he had to observe justice rather 
than pity; as a judge it was his duty to punish criminals. I picture a stern, 
determined man, grey and worn, with hard eyes and strong mouth—one who 
looked for a thing to be done as soon as he commanded it; at the coming of 
whom his servants became instantly absorbed in work; at whose footstep his 
secretaries dared not lift their heads; under whose eyes every one worked in 
silence and with zeal. 

Next we are told that he was a “testy neighbour.” The letters are full of 
complaints about trespass, invasion of his rights, and attempts to overreach him. 
How could a man choose but prove a “testy neighbour” at a time when the law 
was powerless and every man was trying to enlarge his boundaries at the expense 
of the next man? The land robber was everywhere moving landmarks and 
claiming what was not his own. Private persons, simple esquires, had to fortify 
their houses against their neighbours and to prepare for a siege. “I pray you,” 
says Margaret Paston, “to get some crossebows and wyndace to bind them with, 
and quarrel ”—vz.e. bolts—“ for your house is so low that ther may no man _ shoot 
with no long bow though he had never so much mind.” And she goes on to 
enumerate the warlike preparations made by her neighbour. 

Sir John Fastolf himself orders five dozen long bows and quarrels for his own 
house in Norfolk. John Paston complains how Robert Hungerford, Knight, and 
Lord Moleyne, and Alianore his wife, entered forcibly upon his house and manor 
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of Gresham with a 
thousand people at 
their heels,’ and 
robbed and pillaged, 
turning his wife and 
servants into the road. 
These are things 
which may very well 
sometimes make 
neighbours testy. 

But he is a 
“grasping man of 
business.” 

Hear, then, this 
story. The Duke of 
Suffolk seizes upon 
property belonging to 
Fastolf: the judges 
are bribed, and justice 
cannot be had. Sir 
John and his friend 
Mr. Justice Yelverton 
resolve to address 
the Duke of Norfolk 
and to let him know 
that the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk 
“ do stand right Surrey end of London Bridge, from the High Street, Southwark. 
wildly. Without a 
mene may be that justice be hadde.” Is it a surprising thing that an old 
soldier should resolve to get justice if possible? Is it right to call a man 
“grasping” because he stands up in his own defence? Read again the following: 
“T pray you sende me worde who darre be so hardy to kick agen you in my 
ryght. And sey hem on my half that they shall be qwyt as ferre as law and 
reson wolle. And yff they wolle not dredde, ne obey that, then they shall be 
qwyt by Blackberd or Whiteberd: that ys to say, by God or the Devyll. And 
therefor I charge you, send me word whethyr such as hafe be myne adversaries 
before thys tyme, contynew still yn their wylfullnesse.” I see nothing unworthy 
or grasping in this letter: only a plain soldier’s resolve to get justice or he would 
know the reason why. 

It is further objected that he had long standing claims against the Crown 
and was always setting them forth and pressing them. If his claims were 
just, why should he not press them? If a man makes a claim and does not 
press it, what does it mean except that he is afraid of pressing it, or that it is 
an unjust claim ? 

The estates which he owned, apart from the claims which were never settled, 
amounted altogether to a very considerable property, well worth defending. He 
had no fewer than ninety-four manors. There were four residences: Caistor, 
Southwark, Castle Scrope, and another. ‘There was a sum of money in his treasure 
chest of £2643 10s., equivalent to about £50,000 of our money. There were no 
banks in those days and no investments. A gentleman bought lands and plate and 
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armour and weapons: he spent every year, as a rule, the whole or the greater part 
of his income: by his expenditure he illustrated and proclaimed his wealth and his 
rank. ‘The latter called for a manner of living in proportion to his position. Some 
such feeling has always prevailed, and still exists. A poor man, for instance, would 
still refuse a peerage. Sir John Fastolf, besides being a Knight of the Garter and 
an old governor, was a very wealthy man. In addition to his treasure he owned 
3400 oz. of silver plate and had a wardrobe full of costly robes. 

His house stood on the banks of the river in Stoney Lane, which now leads 
from Tooley Street to Pickleherring Street. ‘The Knight had good neighbours. 
On the east of St. Olave’s Church was the ancient house built in the twelfth 
century for the Earl of Warren and Surrey, and given by his successor to the | 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. Next to the Abbot’s Inn came, with the 
Bridge House between, the Abbot of Battle’s Inn, a great building on the river 
bank, with gardens lying on the other side of what is now ‘Tooley Street. The 
site was long marked by “The Maze” and “ Maze Pond.” ‘Then came Fastolf’s 
house. ‘There are no means of ascertaining the appearance or the size of the place. 
It was certainly a building round a quadrangle; it was also a large building, 
capable of housing many followers, because he proposed to fill it with a garrison, 
and with his own soldiers to go forth and meet Cade’s insurgents. Moreover, a 
man of such great authority and wealth would not be contented with a small house. 
On the south side of St. Olave’s Church, nearly opposite Fastolf’s house, was the 
inn or house of the Abbot of Lewes. His covered way to the river is said to 
exist still. It is a vaulted stone passage. And half a mile across the fields and 
gardens rose the towers and walls of St. Saviour’s Abbey, Bermondsey. Perhaps 
there were other great houses east of Sir John Fastolf’s; but I think not, because 
as late as the year 1720 fields begin a little to the east of Stoney Lane. Now, 
though fields precede houses, houses seldom precede fields. A palace often 
degenerates and becomes a nest of tenements—witness Cold Harbour—but is rarely 
converted into a meadow. This, however, did happen with Kennington Palace. 
As an example of degeneration, the house called Augustin’s Inn came to the 
Sellinger family, and, being deserted by them, was presently let out in tenements 
till it was pulled down and replaced by other buildings. According to these 
indications, ther, Fastolf’s house was the last of the great houses on the east side 
of London Bridge. ‘There is another proof that it was a large house. Fastolf kept 
a fleet of coasting vessels which continually sailed from Caistor or Yarmouth to 
London, bringing provisions and supplies of all kinds for his house at Southwark. 
This fact not only proves that his household was very large, but it illustrates one 
way in which the great houses, the ecclesiastical houses, and the nobles’ houses 
were victualled. If those whose manors lay within easy reach of a port kept ships 
for the conveyance of provisions from the country to London, it may be presumed 
that those who lived inland sent up caravans of pack-horses laden with the 
produce of their estates, and sent up to town flocks of cattle and sheep and 





droves of pigs. 

I have spoken of Sir John’s intention to make a stand at Southwark against 
the rebels under Cade. Fortunately for himself and for everybody with him, he 
was persuaded to retire across the river to the Tower before the rebels reached the 
gates. ‘The story is one of the most interesting in the whole of the Paston 
Letters, which, to tell the truth, unless one looks into them for persons we already 
know, are somewhat dull in the reading. 

When the Commons of Kent were reported to be approaching London in the 
year 1450, Sir John Fastolf, as I have said already, filled his house in Southwark 
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The White Hart Inn, Southwark (from the Crau Collection, British Museum). 


with his own men: they were old soldiers from Normandy. He also provided it 
with “abyllyments” of war ‘This rumour reached the rebels, and naturally caused 
them considerable anxiety So when they caught a spy among them in the shape 
of one John Payn, a servant of Sir John, they were disposed to make an example 
of him. And now you shall hear what happened to John Payn in his own words, 
the spelling only being partly modernised. 
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“Pleasyth it your 
gode and = gracios 
maistershipp tendyrly 
to consedir the grete 
losses and hurts that 
your por _ peticioner 
haeth, and haeth had 
evyr seth the comons 
of Kent come to the 
Blakheth, (*) and that 
is at XV. yer passed 
whereas my _ maister 
Syr John  Fastolf, 
Knyght, that is youre 
testator, (Tf) commandyt 
your besecher to take 
a man, and ij. of the 
beste orsse that wer in 
his stabyll, with hym 
to ryde to the comens 
of Kent, to gete the 
articles that they come 
for. And so I dyd; 
and al so sone as | 
come to the Blakheth, 
the capteyn ({) made 
the comens to take me. 
And for the savacion 
of my maister’s horse, 
I made my fellowe to 
ryde a wey with the 
ij. horses ; and I was 
brought forthwith befor 
the capteyn of Kent. 
And the capteyn de- 
maundit me what was 
The Lollard's Tower, Lambeth Palace. my cause of comyng 

thedyr, and why that 

I made my fellowe to stele awey with the horse. And I seyd that I come thedyr 
to chere with my wyves brethren, and other that were my alys and gossipps of 
myn that were present there. And than was there oone there, and seid to the 
capteyn that I was one of Syr John Fastolfe’s men, and the ij. horse were Syr John 
Fastolfe’s ; and then the capteyn lete cry treson upon me thorough all the felde, and 
brought me at iiij. partes of the feld with a harrawd of the Duke of Exeter (§) before 
me in the duke’s cote of arms, makyng iiij. Oyes at ilij. partes of the feld; proclaymyng 
opynly by the seid harrawd that I was sent thedyr for to espy theyre pusaunce, and 
theyre abyllyments of werr, fro the grettyst traytor that was in Yngelond or in Fraunce, 
as the seyd capteyn made proclaymacion at that tyme, fro oone Syr John Fastolf, Knyght, 
the whech mynnysshed all the garrisons of Normaundy, and Manns, and Mayn, the 





* Jack Cade and his followers encamped on Blackheath on June 11th, 1450, and again from 
June 29th to July rst. Payn refers to the latter occasion. 

¢ Sir John Fastolf (who is dead at the date of this letter) left Paston his executor, as will be 
seen hereafter. 

t Jack Cade. 

§ Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter. During the civil war which followed, he adhered to the 
House of Lancaster, though he married Edward IV.’s sister. His herald had probably been seized by 
Cade’s followers, and pressed into their service. 
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whech was the cause of the lesyng of all the Kyng’s tytyll and ryght of an herytaunce 
that he had by yonde see. And morovyr he seid that the seid Syr John Fastolf had 
furnysshyd his plase with the olde sawdyors of Normaundy and abyllyments of werr, 
to destroy the comens of Kent whan that they come to Southwark; and therfor he 
seyd playnly that I shulde lese my hede. 

“And so furthewith I was taken, and led to the capteyn’s tent, and j. ax and j. blok 
was brought forth to have smetyn of myn hede; and than my maister Ponyngs, your 
brodyr,* with other of my frendes, come and lettyd the capteyn, and seyd pleynly that 
there shulde dye a C. or ij. (a hundred or two), that in case be that I dyed; and so by 
that meane my lyf was savyd at that tyme. And than I was sworen to the capteyn, 
and to the comens, that I shulde go to Southwerk, and aray me in the best wyse that 
I coude, and comé ageyn to hem to helpe hem; and so I gote th’articles, and brought 
hem to my maister, and that cost me more emongs the comens that day than xxvijs. 

Wherupon I come to my maister Fastolf, and brought hym th’articles, and enformed 
hym of all the mater, and counseyled hym to put a wey all his abyllyments of werr 
and the olde sawdiors ; and so he dyd, and went hymself to the Tour, and all his 
meyny with hym but betts and j. (7.2. one) Mathew Brayn; and had not I ben, the 
comens wolde have brennyd his plase and all his tennuryes, wher thorough it coste me 
of my noune propr godes at that tyme more than vj. merks in mate and drynke; and 
nought withstondyng the capteyn that same tyme lete take me atte Whyte Harte in 
Suthewerk, and there comandyt Lovelase to dispoyle me oute of myn aray, and so he 
dyd. And there he toke a fyn gowne of muster dewyllers,t furryd with fyn bevers, and 
j. peyr of Bregandyrns,f kevert with blew fellewet (velvet) and gylt naile, with leg- 
harneyse, the vallew of the gown and the bregandyns viij li. 

“Item, the capteyn sent certeyn of his meyny to my chamber in your rents, and there 
breke up my chest, and toke awey j. obligacion of myn that was due unto me of xxxvj li. 
by a prest of Poules, and j. nother obligacion of j. knyght of xli., and my purse with v. 
ryngs of golde, and xvijs. vjd. of golde and sylver; and j. herneyse (harness) complete 
of the touche of Milleyn (Milan) ; and j. gowne of fyn perse blewe furryd with martens; 
and ij. gounes, one furreyd with bogey (badger-fur), and j. nother lyned with fryse (frieze); 
and ther wolde have smetyn of myn hede, whan that they had dyspoyled me atte Whyte 
Harte. And there my Maister Ponyngs and my frends savyd me, and so I was put 
up tyll at nyght that the batayle was at London Brygge; and than atte nyght the 
capteyn put me oute into the batayle atte Brygge, and there I was woundyt, and hurt 
nere hand to deth; and there I was vj. oures in the batayle, and myght nevyr come 
oute therof ; and iiij. tymes before that tyme I was caryd abought thorough Kent and 
Sousex, and ther they wolde have smetyn of my hede. 

“And in Kent there as my wyfe dwellyd, they toke awey all oure godes movabyll that 
we had, and there wolde haye hongyd my wyfe and v. of my chyldren, and lefte her no 
more gode but her kyrtyll and her smock. And a none aftyr that hurlyng, the Bysshop 
Roffe (Rochester) apechyd me to the Quene, and so I was arestyd by the Quene’s 
commaundment in to the Marchalsy, and there was in rygt grete durasse, and fere of 
myn lyf, and was thretenyd to have ben hongyd, drawen, and quarteryd; and so wold 
have made me to have pechyd my Maister Fastolf of treson. And by cause that I 
wolde not, they had me up to Westminster, and there wolde have sent me to the gole 
house at Wyndsor; but my wyves and j. coseyn of myn noune that were yomen of the 
Croune, they went to the Kyng, and got grase and j. chartyr of pardon.” 


Here we see the popular opinion of Fastolf—*‘ the greatest traitor in England or 
in France”: he who “mynnyshed all the garrisons of Normandy and Manns, and 
Mayn”; he who was the cause of the “lesyng of all the King’s tytyll and rights 
of an heritaunce that he had by yonde see.” 

* Robert Poynings, who, some years before this letter was written, had married Elizabeth, 
the sister of John Paston—was sword-bearer and carver to Cade, and was accused of creating 
disturbances on more than one occasion afterwards. , 

+ ‘A kind of woollen cloth.” 

t A brigandine was a coat of leather or quilted linen, with small iron plates sewed on, 
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The Lollards’ Prison. 


The whole story is in the highest degree dramatic. Sir John wants to know 
what the rebellion means. Let one of his men go and find out. Let him 
take two horses in case of having to run for it: the rebels will most probably 
kill him if they catch him. Well, it is all in the day’s work: what can a man 
expect ? Would the fellow live for ever? What can he look for except to be 
killed some time or other? So John Payn takes two horses and sets off. As 
we expected, he does get caught. He is brought before Mortimer as a spy. At 
this point we are reminded of the false herald in “ Quentin Durward” ; but in Cade’s 
case it is a real herald pressed into the service of Mortimer, a/ias Jack Cade. 
Now, the Captain is by way of being a gentleman. Very likely he was: the story 
about him, that he had been a common soldier, is improbable and supported by 
no kind of evidence. However, he conducts the affair in a courteous fashion. No 
mob-like running to the nearest tree ; no rushing the prisoner to be hanged upon 
a branch: not at all. The prisoner is conducted with much ceremony to the four 
quarters of the camp, and at each is proclaimed by the herald as a spy. Then 
the axe and the block are brought out. ‘The prisoner feels already the bitterness 
of death. But his friends interfere: he must be spared, or a hundred heads shall 
fall. He is spared, on condition that he goes back, that he arrays himself in his 
best harness, and that he returns to fight on the side of the rebels. 

Observe that this faithful person gets the “articles” that his master wants; he 
also reports on the unexpected strength of the rebellion, insomuch that Sir John 
breaks up his garrison and retreats across the river to the Tower. But before 
going he tells the man that he must keep his parole and go back to the rebels to 
be killed by them or among them.’ So the poor man puts on his best harness and 
goes back. 
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They spoil him of everything, and then they put him in the crowd of those 
who fight on London Bridge. 

It was a very fine battle. Jack Cade had already entered London, where he 
murdered Lord Saye, and Sir James Cromer, Sheriff of Kent, and plundered and 
fined certain merchants. He kept up, however, the appearance of a friend of the 
people, and permitted no plundering of the lower sort. So that one is led to 
believe that in the fight the merchants themselves, and the better class, alone held 
the bridge. ; 

The following account comes from Holinshed. It must be remembered that 
the battle was fought on the night of Sunday, July 5th, in midsummer, when 
there is no night, but only a clear soft twilight, and when the sun rises by four 
in the morning. It was a wild sight on which the sun rose that morning, when 
the Londoners and the Kentishmen with shouts and cries alternately beat each 
other back upon the narrow bridge, attack and defence growing feebler as the night 
wore on. And all night long the bells rang to call the citizens to arms in readiness 
to take their place on the Bridge. And all night long the old and the young and 
the women lay trembling in their beds lest the men of London should be beaten 
back by the men of Kent and these should come in with fire and sword to pillage 
and destroy. All night long this went on without stopping. The dead were thrown 
over the Bridge ; the wounded fell and were trampled upon until they were dead ; 
and beneath their feet the rushing tide ebbed and flowed through the arches, with 
the roar which was unheard amid the turmoil of the fight. 


“The maior and other magistrates of London, perceiving themselves neither to be 
sure of goods nor of life well warranted, determined to repell and keepe out of their 
citie such a mischievous caitife and his wicked companie. And to be the better able so 
to doo, they made the lord Scales, and that renowned Capteine Matthew Gough privie 
both of their intent and enterprise, beseeching them of their helpe and furtherance 
therein. The lord Scales promised them his aid, with shooting off the artillerie in the 
Tower ; and Matthew Gough was by him appointed to assist the maior and Londoners 
in all that he might, and so he and other capteins, appointed for defense of the citie, 
tooke upon them in the night to keepe the bridge, and would not suffer the Kentishmen 
once to approach. The rebels, who never soundlie slept for feare of sudden assaults, 
hearing that the bridge was thus kept, ran with great hast to open that passage where 
between both parties was a fierce and cruel fight. 

“Matthew Gough perceiving the rebels to stand to their tackling more manfullie than 
he thought they would have done, advised his companie not to advance anie further 
toward Southwarke, till the daie appeared ; that they might see where the place of 
jeopardie rested, and so to provide for the same ; but this little availed. For the rebels 
with their multitude draw back the citizens from the stoops at the bridge foot to the 
draw bridge, and began to set fire to diverse houses. Great ruth it was to behold the 
miserable state, wherein. some desiring to eschew the fire died upon their enimies’ 
weapon ; women with children in their arms lept for feare into the river; other in a 
deadlie care how to save themselves, betweene fire, water, and sword, were in their 
houses choked and smothered. Yet the capteins not sparing, fought on the bridge all 
the night valiantlie ; but in conclusion, the rebels gat the draw bridge, and drowned manie, 
and slue John Sutton, alderman, and Robert Heisand, a hardie citizen, with manie 
other, beside Matthew Gough, a man of great wit and much experience in feats of 
chivalrie, the which in continuall warres had spent his time in service of the king and 
his father. 

“This sore conflict indured in doubtful wise on the bridge, till nine of the clocke in 
the morning ; for somtime, the Londoners were beaten backe to saint Magnus corner ; 
and suddenlie againe, the rebels were repelled to the stoops in Southwarke, so that both 
parts being faint and wearie, agreed to leave off from fighting till the next daie ; upon 
condition that neither Londoners should passe into Southwarke, nor Kentish men into 
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London. Upon this abstinence, this rakehell capteine for making him more friends, 
brake up the gaites of the King’s Bench and Marshalsiem and so were manie mates 
set at libertie verie meet for his matters in hand.” (Holinshed, III., p. 226.) 


When the rebellion was over they clapped the unlucky Payn into prison and 
tried to get out of him some admission that might enable them to impeach, as 
they greatly desired, Sir John of treason. 

This old soldier was not without some love of letters. One of his household, 
William of Worcester, wrote for him “Cicero de Senectute,” printed by Caxton a few 
years later. A MS. also exists in the British Museum called “The Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers,” said to have been translated for him by Stephen 
Scrope, his stepson. 

After the Cade rebellion he returned to his house in Southwark but seldom. 
He went down into Norfolk, employed his ships in carrying stone, and built his 
great castle of Caistor, which covered five acres. He purposed founding a college 
at Caistor for seven priests and seven poor folk. He assisted the building of 
philosophy schools at Cambridge; he made gifts to Magdalen College, Oxford. 
His intentions as to the College at Caistor were never carried out, the bequest being 
transferred to Magdalen College, Oxford, for the support of seven poor priests and 
seven poor scholars. He died at the age of eighty. It was the misfortune of this 
stout old warrior that the latter half of his fighting career was in a losing cause ; 
it was also his misfortune to incur a great part of the odium that falls upon a 
general who is on the losing side. At the same time, in his own actions he was, 
almost without exception, victorious ; and there does not seem any reason why he, 
more than any other, should bear the blame of the English reverses. It was 
probably in deference to popular opinion that no honours were paid to the veteran 
of so many fights. Perhaps he was not a fersona grata at Court. Certainly the 
story of Payn’s imprisonment indicates some enemy in high quarters. Why should 
the Government desire to charge him with treason ? 


VI.—_THE BOMBARDMENT OF LONDON. 


THE Bombardment of London, now almost as much forgotten as the all-night 
Battle of London Bridge, took place also on a Sunday, twenty years afterwards. It 
was the concluding scene—and a very fit end—to the long wars of the Roses. 

There was a certain Thomas, a natural son of William Nevill, Lord Fauconberg, 
Earl of Kent, generally called the Bastard of Fauconberg, or Falconbridge. This 
man was a sailor. In the year 1454 he received the freedom of the City of 
London and the thanks of the Corporation for his services in putting down the 
pirates of the North Sea and the Channel. It is suggestive of the way in which 
the Civil War divided families that, though the Earl of Kent did so much to put 
Edward on the throne, his son did his best to put up Henry. 

He was appointed by the Earl of Warwick Vice-Admiral of the Fleet, and in 
that capacity he held Calais and prevented the despatch of Burgundians to the 
help of Edward. He seems to have crossed and recrossed continually. 

A reference to the dates shows how slowly news travelled across country. On 
April 14th the Battle of Barnet was fought. At this battle Warwick fell. On 
May 4th the Battle of Tewkesbury finished the hopes of the Lancastrians. 
Yet on May 12th the Bastard of Fauconberg presented himself at the head of 
seventeen thousand Kentish men at the gates of London Bridge, and stated that 
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he was come to dethrone the 
usurper Edward and to restore 
King Henry. He asked per- 
mission to march through the 
town, promising that his men 
should commit no disturbance 
or pillage. Of course they 
knew who he was: the sailor 
whom the City had honoured ; 
the man who held the com- 
mission of the Earl of Warwick 
as Vice-Admiral of the Royal 
Navy ; the man who had all 
the King’s ships in his own 
power; the man who _ had 
kept the Burgundians from 
coming over. 

In reply the Mayor and 
Corporation sent him a letter 
pointing out that his com- 
mission was no longer in force, 
because Warwick had _ been 
killed nearly three weeks 
before, and that his body had 
been exposed for two days in } he yh ee = 
St. Paul’s: they informed him ai Uf. - 
that the Battle of Barnet “esi Z 
had been disastrous to the 
Lancastrians, and that their 
own runners had brought the 
intelligence of a still greater ‘ea 
Lancastrian disaster at Tewkes- Jolloras pxer 
bury, where Prince Edward 
himself was slain, with so many sith 
noble lords of his following, that the party of the Red Rose seemed finally ruined. 

All this Fauconberg either disbelieved or affected to disbelieve. I think that 
he really did disbelieve the story: he could not understand how this great Earl 
of Warwick could be killed. He persisted in his demand for the right of passage. 
The persistence, however, makes one doubt the sincerity of his assurances. Why 
did he want to pass through London? If he merely wanted to get across he had his 
ships with him—they had come up the river and now lay off Ratcliffe. He could 
have carried his army across in less time than it would take him to fight his way. 
Did he propose to hold London against Edward and to keep it while the 
Lancastrians were gathering strength? That seems possible and not improbable. 
There was still one Lancastrian heir to the throne at least. 

However, the City still refused. They sent him a letter urging him to lay 
down his arms and acknowledge Edward, who was now firmly established. 

Seeing that he was not to be moved, the citizens began to look to their 
fortifications : on the river side the river wall had long since gone, but the houses 
themselves formed a wall, with narrow lanes leading to the water’s edge. These 
lanes they easily stopped with stones ; they then looked to their wall and to their gates. 
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The Bastard resolved upon 
an assault on the City. Like a 
skilful commander he attacked 
it at three points. First, how- 
ever, he took the cannon out 
of his ships and laid them 
along the shore; he then sent three thousand 
men across the river with orders to divide into two 
companies ; one for an attack on Aldgate, the other 
for an attack on Bishopsgate. He himself under- 
took the assault on London Bridge. His cannonade of the City was answered 
by the artillery of the Tower. We should like to know more concerning this 
bombardment. Did they still use round stones for shot? Was much mischief 
done by the cannon? Probably little that was not easily repaired: the shot either 
struck the houses on the rivers edge or it went clean over them and fell in the 
streets or houses beyond. Holinshed says that “the Citizens lodged their great 
artillerie against their adversaries, and with violent shot thereof so galled them that 
they durst not abide in anie place alongst the water side, but were driven even 
from their own Ordnance.” Did they, then, take the great guns from the ‘Tower 
and place them all along the river? I think not: the guns would not be moved 
from the Tower. Then the “great artillerie” could only damage the enemy on 
the shore opposite—not above the Bridge. 

The three thousand men told off for the attack on the gates valiantly assailed 
them. But they met with a stout resistance. Some of them actually got into the 
City at Aldgate, but the gate was closed behind them, and they were all killed. 
Robert Basset, Alderman of Aldgate, performed prodigies of valour. At Bishopsgate 
they did no good at all. In the end they had to fall back. Then the citizens 
threw open the gates and sallied forth. The Earl of Kent brought out five hundred 
men by the Tower Postern and chased the rebels as far as Stepney. Some seven 
hundred of them were killed. Many hundreds were taken prisoners and held to 
ransom, “as if they had been Frenchmen,” says the chronicler. 

The attack on the Bridge also completely failed. ‘The gate on the south was 
fired and destroyed: three score of the houses on the Bridge were fired and 
destroyed; the north gate was also fired; but at the Bridge end there were 
planted half a dozen small pieces of cannon, and behind them waited the 
army of the citizens. It is a pity that we have not another Battle of the Bridge 
to relate. 

The Captain, seeing that he had no hopes of getting possession of London, 
desisted; called together his men, and resolved to march westward and meet 
Edward. “By this time, it is certain that he understood what had happened. He 
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ordered his fleet to await him in the Mersey, and proceeded to march as far as 
Kingston upon Thames. It is a strange, incongruous story. All his friends were 
dead: their cause was hopeless: why should he attempt a thing impossible ? 
Because it was Warwick’s order? Perhaps, however, he did not think it impossible. 

At Kingston he was met by Lord Scales and Nicolas Faunte, Mayor of 
Canterbury, who persuaded him “by fair words” to return. Accordingly, he 
marched back to Blackheath, where he dismissed his men, ordering them to go 
home peaceably. As for himself, with a company of six hundred—his sailors, one 
supposes—he rejoined his fleet at Chatham and took his ships round the coast 
to Sandwich. 

Here he waited till Edward came there. He handed over to the King fifty-six 
ships, great and small. The King pardoned him; knighted him; and made him 
Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. This was in May. Alas! in September we hear that 
he was taken prisoner at Southampton, carried to Middleham, in Yorkshire, and 
beheaded ; and his head put upon London Bridge. 

Why? Nobody knows. Holinshed suggests that he had been “ roving,’ 
practising as a pirate. But would the Vice-Admiral of the English Fleet go off 
“roving”? Surely not. I take it as only one more of the thousand murders, 
perjuries, and treacheries which happened during the worst fifty years that ever 
stained the history of the country. There was but one complete way of safety 
for Edward—the death of every man, noble or simple, who might take up arms 
against him. So the Bastard—this fool who had trusted the King and given him 
up his fleet—was beheaded like all the rest. 
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CRIME. 
PART L* 


iy HAT won't do, you know—that won’t do,” was often the emphatic 
pronouncement of the late Mr. Justice Cave when he was objecting to 
statements made in the witness-box or by counsel. Society’s tolerance 
also breaks out much after Judge Cave’s fashion, when certain acts are done by 
units of Society which acts Society as a whole does not approve,—and these acts 
which “won’t do” are called crimes. 

The whole affair is, of course, merely a matter of opinion; in which, however, 
the opinion of the majority has acquired such irresistible weight, that the 
independent minority who do those things which Society strongly disapproves fare 
very ill—and are called criminals to boot. 

As in other things, so in crime, opinion varies from time to time. At one 
time Society calls crime an act which at another time it ceases to disapprove, and 
which it may even applaud. For example, the clever Mr. Maskelyne, of Egyptian 
Hall fame, would surely have been burnt by Society as an undoubted wizard, say 
two hundred years ago, whereas now he is an honoured unit of Society. Again, 
Society now calls crime an act which formerly was consistent with the code of 
the most respectable citizen. For an example of this change of opinion from no- 
crime to crime, look at the frontispiece of this article (No. 1), where is shown a 
facsimile of an account of the sale of slaves for the very respectable firm, Ingram, 
Brooks & Co., merchants in Liverpool, in the year 1774—only one hundred 
and twenty-four years ago. The neat and clerkly setting-out of this sale of slaves, 
“Three hundred of which (sic) were sold in lots, ten in each lot,” may now be 
rivalled perhaps in an invoice of those American hams which London enterprise 
sells so readily as “the best Wiltshire”; but this bill of slaves was certainly not 
written in the year 1774 with the thought that in a.p. 1898 it would be shown 
as a witness to Society’s change of opinion as to slave-trading, which from no- 
crime then is crime now. - You will see this crime of slave-trading in the list of 
“The Crimes of England” (No. 2) under the heading “ Class VI.—Other Offences 
not included in the above Classes,” and its number is 75 (in column 4 of 
the crime list), which section also comprises ‘‘ Kidnapping Pacific Islanders.” As 
yet, the crime of “ Kidding Pacific Islanders” has not been added to the list; if 
this be a crime of the future, candidates for a seat in the House of Commons 
will have to become more restricted in their efforts to capture the votes of the 


peaceful electors of these islands, or they may be haled as law breakers instead 
* Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1898, 
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of as law makers. Another form of ‘“ Kidding Pacific Islanders” is included in 
this long list of crimes: see section 46 of “Class III.—Offences against Property 
without Violence,” which interferes with the too-ingenious directors of companies 
and with others who “offend against property” without violence in their offences. 
A butter-slide is not violent in itself, but it can give you as nasty a fall as the 
straightest knock-down blow from a rough who robs you “ with violence”: e is a 
criminal under ‘ Class II.—Offences against Property with Violence,” section 34. 

Some acts are less susceptible to change of opinion than other acts. Murder, for 
example, which heads the list in No. 2, is, and has been for centuries, almost unanimously 
regarded as crime, at any rate in this country: although, in other places where horses 
are more valuable than human lives, horse-stealing is regarded as a darker crime than 
murder, and is more swiftly punished. Even with us, there are crimes more wicked 
and disastrous than the murder of one man by another, but which are punished more 
lightly than murderers are punished. A Jabez Balfour, who by deliberate and oily 
cunning spreads ruin over thousands of families, is sent to prison, while a man— 
acting perhaps under great provocation—who kills another man is put to death. 

There is in this country a very marked preference for the use of “ weapons 
and implements ”—to quote the official term—in murder, as compared with poison, 
drowning, suffocation, etc. Looking back over the records for the last five years, I 
find that in each year the most frequent method of murder is by “ weapons and 
implements,” z.e., by gun or knife, and that the knife is by far the most usual 
method of murder. 

During the last five years for which the facts are available, there have been 876 
deaths ascribed to murder in England and Wales, and these were effected as follows :— 





Method of Murder. No. ae dee rage 
I. By weapons and implements é F ‘ 199 ‘ ‘ : 46°4 
2. By suffocation 4 ; ‘ 4 : ‘ 117 ‘ ‘ : 27°3 
3. By drowning . - : ; , ‘ 95 ; : ‘ 22°1 
4. By poison. , ‘ F ‘ ‘ : 18 : F , 42 
Total 1 to 4 ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ 429 ‘ ; - 100°0 
5. Otherwise, or not known : , P P 447 
Grand Total . ; - : ‘ 876 


During this period of five years there were in England and Wales nearly 150 
millions of persons of all ages exposed to the risk of being murdered, and 876 
of these persons were murdered: if—not to underestimate the risk—we include 
other deaths not ascribed to murder, but which may have been caused by murder, 
we have, say, 1000 murders. ‘The year/y risk of being murdered which is experienced 
by each one of us is therefore only the very small degree of probability that is expressed 
by the odds of 1 to 150,000; and ‘if the length of possible lifetime be taken at one 
hundred years, the chance of being some time murdered is then only 1 in 1500. 

The list of crimes in No. 2, long as it is, contains only the more serious crimes 
—ie., it sets out the Indictable Offences not Tried Summarily, as distinguished 
from Indictable Offences Tried Summarily and from Non-Indictable Offences Tried 
Summarily : these two sets of crimes will be noticed farther on. It may be useful 
to explain that an indictable offence is an offence that may bring an indictment 
on the offender—an indictment being specificaliy, in law, a written accusation of 
crime which has been found to be “a true bill” by the grand jury. 

There are some curious crimes in this list : Shooting at naval vessels (section 5) ; 
Arresting upon civil process clergymen performing service (section 8), Found by 
night . . . disguised, or with face blackened (section 33); Stealing electricity, Corruptly 
taking reward for restoring stolen dog (section 44); Cheating at play (section 45) ; 
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These vertical black columns show by their heighi, firs¢ the proportions 
between the Six Classes of Crime specified, and, second, the increase 
or decrease of each Class of Crime during the four five-yearly periods 
written below the columns. The numerals written on the discs at 
the top of the columns show the average yearly number of persons, @ 
per 100,020 of the population of England and Wales, who were Tried 
for each Class of Crime, in each of the five-yearly periods, and these 
numerals express numerically the same facts that are expressed 
graphically by the varying heights of the black columns, 
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Pretending to use witchcraft, Concealing treasure trove (section 48); Destroying 
hop-binds (section 57); Tenant removing buildings, Destroying turnpike _ gate, 
Obstructing railway engine (section 58); Unlawful political meetings in Westminster 
(section 66) ; Disclosing official secrets, Alarming the Queen, Going armed so as 
to cause fear, Unlawful oaths, Jesuits and monks coming into the realm, Libels on 
foreign powers (section 67); Embracery [¢.e. an attempt to influence a jury corruptly] 
(section 69); Escaping from Pentonville or Parkhurst Prisons (section 71); Main- 
tenance, Champerty, Common barratry (section 72) [darratry is the practice of 
exciting and encouraging lawsuits and quarrels, the two other crimes are, broadly, 
those of persons who take part in lawsuits in which they are not interested for the 
sake of a share of the possible plunder]; Apostate denying truth of Christianity 
(section 77); Three” persons armed in pursuit of game by night (section 77); 
Concealing British character of ship, Undefined misdemeanours. involving public 
mischief (section 82). 

The list which contains these items is sufficiently ample to suit every taste for 
crime ; but the last five words of it, “ Undefined misdemeanours involving public 








(a) Indictable Offences tried Sumnuvily. 





1. Simple larceny 


2. Offences punishable as simple larceny.* 


* Stealing oysters from fisheries. 


Stealing metal, glass, wood, &c., fixed to house or land. 


Stealing trees, &c., in pleasure grounds, &c., to value of 11. 
or to value of 5/. if eleewhere. 


Stealing trees, &c., to value of 1s. (third offence). 


Stealing plants, fruit, vegetables, &c., growing in orchards, 
gardens, &c. (second offence). 


3. Larceny from the person. 
4. Larceny by a servant. 

5. Embezzlement. 

6. Receiving stolen goods. 


Aiding or abetting in offences Nos. 1, 2, 3, or 4. 


Attempt to commit offences Nos. 1, 2, 3, or 4. 


7. Endangering railway passengers. 


8. Destroying railways. 


9. Offences under the Post Office Laws. 


10. Libel. 


11. Other indictable offences committed by children 


under 12. 
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(b) Non-Indictable Offences. 





Adulteration of food and 
drugs 


Assaults : 
Aggravated 


On constable 

Common 
Betting and gaming 
Brothel keeping 
Cruelty to animals 
Cruelty to children 


Diseases of Animals Act, 
offences against. 


Dogs, offences. in relation to 


Elementary Education Acts, 
offences against. 


Explosives, offences in 
relation to. 


Fishery Laws, offences against 
Crabs, Dynamite, Fish 
and Fisheries, Lobsters, 
Oysters, Oyster and 
Mussels Fisheries. 
Game Laws, offences against : 
Night poaching 


Day poaching - 
Unlawful possession of 
game, &c. 


Illegal buying and 
selling of game. 


Other offences - 





Highway Acts, offences 
against : 
Offences by owners and 
drivers of carts 


Obstructions aul 
nuisances, 


Locomotives + 


Bicycles - 


Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, offences 
against. 


Indecent Advertisements 


Indecent exposure - 
Intoxicating Liquor Laws, 
offences against : 
Druvkenness - 
Permitting drunkenness 
on licensed premises. 


Other offences against 
public order. 

Illegal sale of drink = - 

Offences against closing 
regulations. 


Other offences - - 


I.sbour Laws, offences against : 
Intimidation - a 


Breach of contracts 


Offences under special 
trade Acts, 


Offences under Truck 
Acts. 





Lalu Lams, offers : 


Mines Acts - 
FactoryActs - 
Shop Hours Acts 
Other Acts for protec- 
tion of labour. 
Agricultural gangs 
Threshing machines 
Chimney sweepers 
Malicious Damage : 
foanimals = - 
To fences, &c.  - 
To trees, shrubs, &e 
Co fruit, &e. 


Other offences 


Meichant Shipping 
offences against. 


Military and Naval 


offences against : 


Army 
Navy 


Parks, Commons, and Open 
Spaces, offences in relation 
to. 

Pawnbrokers’ Acts, offences 
aguinst ; 


Offences by pawnbrokers 


Unlawful pledging 


Other offences 
Police Regulations, offences 
against : 
Unlawful possession 


Metropolitan Police 
Acts. 


Town Police Clauses 
Acts. 


Borough byelaws 
County byelaws 
Local Acts and byelaws 


Poor Law, offences against : 
Neglecting to maintain 
family, &c. 


Misbehaviour by paupers 


Stealing or destroying 
workhouse clothes. 
Other offences - 
Prevention of Crimes Acts. 
Offences by licence 
holders 
Offences by supervisees 


Special offences by twice- 
convicted persons. 


Prostitution - . 

(Prostitutes soliciting, be- 

having in a riotous and 
indecent manner, &c.) 


No. 4.—More Crimes. 


mischief,” include rather neatly any vagaries of crime which may 
Inventive criminal. 








Railways, offences in relation 
to. 


Revenue Laws, offences 
against. 


Sanitary Law, offences 
against : 
Public Health Acts 
Infectious Diseases Acts - 


Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891 


Local Acts and byeclaws 


Stage and hackney carriage 
regulations, offences against. 
Stealing : 

Animals (not the subject 
of larceny at common 
law) 

Fences, stiles, gates, &c 


Trees, shrubs, &c., to 
value of Is. 


Growing fruit, plants, 
vegetables, &c. 

Receiving Or possessing 
stolen animals, trees, 


fruit, &c. 


Streets and buildings - 


Sunday trading, &e. - 


Tramway Act, offences against 


Vaccination Acts, offences 
against. 


Vagraucy Acts, offences 
ayainst 
Begging 
Sleeping out 
Gaming, dc. - : 


Possessing picklocks and 
other implements. 


Found in = incloséd 
premises, 


Frequenting 
Other offences - 


Weights and Measures Acts, 
offences against. 


Wild Birds Protection Acts, 
offences against 


Other offences 








occur to the 
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The crimes in No. 2 are grouped in six main Classes, and the relative degrees 
of popularity of each of these six classes of crime is shown diagramatically in 
No. 3, which also contains a comparison of the quantity of the crimes of each 
class during the four five-yearly periods 1876—1880, 1881—1885, 1886—18go, 
1891—1895. ‘The basis of this diagram is the number of Persons ‘Tried for Crimes 
of each Class at Assizes and Quarter Sessions—these being the more serious crimes. 

A short summary of the facts shown by diagram No. 3 gives the following 
results. ‘The crimes, in order of popularity, are :— 


Crimes against Property without Violence. Miscellaneous Offences. 
[Larceny, Embezzlement, Fraud, etc. : sections [Riot, Bribery, Perjury, etc. : sections 63—82 
37—50 in No. 2.] in No. 2.] 
Offences against the Person. Forgery and Offences against the Currency. 
{Murder, Assault, etc.: sections 1—26 in No. 2.] [Forgery, Coining, etc. : sections 59)—62 in No. 2.] 
Crimes against Property with Violence. Malicious Injuries to Property. 
[Burglary, Robbery, etc. : sections 27—36 in [Arson, Maiming Cattle, etc. : sections 51—58 
No. 2.] in No. 2.] 





TEM 
TURE 


° 


° 
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No. 5.—Temperature and Crime. 


And the increase or decrease in each class of crime from 1876—1880 to 1891— 
1895, has been as follows :— 


Average Yearly Number of Persons per 100,000 
of the Population of England and Wales who 
were Tried for Crimes in each Class. 


1876—1880 1891—1895 
Crimes against Property without Violence . + G80. « CF. . a decrease. 
Offences against the Person ‘ ; os. « BO « . a decrease. 
Crimes against Property with Violence . » 06 . « DP « . an increase. 
Miscellaneous Offences. ‘ : : » eS ee . a decrease. 
Forgery, and Offences against the Currency = ES » 8s . a decrease. 
Malicious Injuries to Property . . : » OO . - OB.» . a decrease. 
All Crimes 63°2 40'0 a decrease. 
a eel 


The above results relate to persons tried on indictment for the various crimes 
specified, and since 1876—1880 there has been a decrease in all but one of the 
six classes of crime. The bulk of the decrease is in respect of the most popular 
form of crime 





viz., “ Crimes against Property without Violence,” and here a drop 
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has occurred since 1876—1880 of almost exactly fifty per cent. of the amount of 
crime then being committed; these crimes having dropped from an average 


FEB. 





No. 6.—Temperature and Crime. 


yearly rate of 41°9 per 100,000 of the population in 1876—1880, to only 20°7 in 
1891—1895. Taking all these indictable crimes as one whole, the rate has fallen 
from 63'2 in 1876—1880 to 40’o in 1891—1895, so that in round numbers only 


1. NOV D&C. 


SUICIDES IN HACH MONTH OF | 





No. 7.—Temperature and Crime. 


two persons are now tried for indictable crimes for every three persons so tried 
during 1876—1880. 
The “More Crimes” in No. 4 are (a) Indictable Offences Tried Summarily 
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E mn an [as distinct from the Indictable 
| | Offences Not ‘Tried Summarily in 
No. 2] and (4) Non-Indictable Offences, 
This list supplements that in No. 2, 
and it supplies us with many morsels 
of crime suited to those more deli- 
cate palates which may be disinclined 
to taste the more robust and serious 
forms of crime set out in the former 
list. For example: Stealing oysters 
from fisheries; Adulteration of food 
and drugs; Offences against crabs, 
dynamite, lobsters and mussels ; 
Offences against locomotives and 
bicycles; Malicious damage to fruit ; 
Neglecting to maintain family, etc., 
etc. Viewing lists 2 and 4, and noting 
the various and far-reaching ramifi- 
cations of crime duly provided for in 
these two lists, one is inclined to say, 
with Mr. W. S. Gilbert, in his Bad 
Ballad—Gentle Alice Brown, “ I never 
knew so criminal a family as yours.” 

There is, in fact, a demand for 
crime, and, as in any other part of 
the social scheme, the commodity 
wanted is duly supplied. Imagine the 
te distress that would be caused by a 
ci cessation of crime. Judges, barristers, 
f hard-working “criminal” _ solicitors, 
_ 


66 PER CENT 
83 pen cENT 


Sh. ver cent 
CHARACTER GOOD on UNKNOWN 

















CHARACTER GOOD on UNKNOWN 
CHARACTER GOOD on UNKNOWN 







































PER CENT 


police, “narks” (spies), prison 
warders, and a host of good men and 
ALL true, would find their occupation 

one, and they, like Mr. Gilbert’s 
PROSECUTED) |PROSECUTED| | PERSONS Father Paul (the father-confessor of 
Gentle Alice Brown and of her 
robber family), would cry in sad 
chorus :— 


CHARACTER BAD 
3h. PER cEeNT 


HARACTER BAD : 
HARACTER BAD 




















No. 8.—Character of Persons Prosecutea. 


** They are the most remunerative customers I know ; 
For many, many years they’ve kept starvation from my doors: 
I never knew so criminal a family as yours ! 
The common country-folk in this insipid neighbourhood 
Have nothing to confess, they’re so ridiculously good ; 
And if you marry any one respectable at all, 
Why, you'll reform, and what will then become of Father Paul ?” 


A later part of this account will show some interesting facts concerning the 
decrease of specific crimes; and I now show a very curious connection between 
Temperature and Crime which is mentioned in the current Home Office Blue 
Book on Criminal Statistics—a formidable volume which contains 225 square feet 
of closely printed matter and staggering tables relating to the crimes of England 






















CRIME. 


and Wales for one 
year only, and which 
is ably edited by 7" 
Mr. C. E. Troup of TAD YU 
the Home Office. AMO 
First, look at dia- RX \ 
gram No. 5, and note \\ ar es 
the exceptionally low ‘Ea. 
temperature of Feb- 
ruary 1895: then 
occurred the famous “| 
frost, so prolonged, ~ MM poe 
and which caused the _ }| ’ 2 4 
water-pipes in the |RRiey A AS LR : 
roads to burst, some [KOARS vat Nay . a < 
of the main pipes not |E/ " ae ee Poa} 
being repaired until |~‘ : Yr N97) a o DS x SS 
the May of 1895. |i" : jE? } = 
The Thames was |¥e 4} \ ; 
frozen over in several Oh | ; a(|i > - y 7s 
places, oxen were D WE O° EA eae 
roasted whole upon |fyyss— ¢ Dia f) 
the solid river, and ‘ P 
it was a frost the like |\'(/ Waa 4 Yi. aS | Zi tee 
of which is seldom \ANLE NR) < eA 
seen, and which re- QA. NZS : 
minded one of the |S YA bE it ON ee et Oe 
famous frost in Lorna t : Nd \ Z 
Doone. : | 
But that great ’ ae Sy y \ Mf + 
frost put the student Wo) LW aN _ 
of crime and_ its J WINN a 
causes on the track ¢€ \ ff yi i) AY BS a 
of one thing which Fd fl UN WY 
tends to prevent crime “= = SSS 


—cold weather. 
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No. 9.—/n the Torture Chamber. 
a (From Major A. Griffiths’ ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” by permission of 
lurn from No. 5 Messrs. Chapman & Hail.) 
to Nos. 6 and 7. 


The diagram in No. 6 shows a remarkable drop during the very cold February 
of 1895 in the number of crimes reported to the police, and in the 
number of persons apprehended by the police. [The figures for each 
month of 1895 have been corrected so as to show results for months of 
thirty days each, in order to get a fair comparison between February and the 
other months. ] 

Again, No. 5 shows that the temperature for November 1895 was much above 
the average temperature for the 123 Novembers of 1771—1893; and No. 6 shows 
that this rise in the temperature of November was accompanied by high crime 
rates in that month. 

Diagram No. 7 shows very plainly that the crime of suicide and of attempted 
suicide also dropped to a low mark in the very cold February of 1895. Upon 
this, Mr. Troup remarks: 
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“It must be borne in mind that drowning is one of the commonest means of suicide, 
and that there is a physical barrier against drowning in times of extreme frost... . I do 
not think, however, that it is possible to explain the matter wholly without reference to 
the depressing effects of cold on the nervous system, and the exciting effects of heat, 
it requires some energy and determination to commit suicide, and this energy is lacking 
in a person suffering from extreme cold.” 


By the light of the facts shown in Nos. 5, 6, and 7, and from other facts 
observed with regard to the exceptionally cold February of 1895, for which I have 
now no space, there seems to be valid ground for thinking that there is a direct 
connection between temperature and crime ; that the effect of cold in depressing the 
nervous system, and the effect of heat in exciting the nervous system, appreciably 
affect the amount of crime committed. The Laplanders, I believe, are most 
excellent people, who rarely indulge in crime ; and, as bearing upon this matter of 
temperature and crime, it may be interesting to quote some results from the 
Bulletin Statistique as to the number of criminals in various countries, per million 
inhabitants, although I am not able to vouch for their accuracy. 


Convictions per Million Inhabitants of each Country. 


England and Wales ‘ ' : . ; ; ; - 450 
France . ‘ ° : . ‘ , ‘ : ‘ ‘ RS 
Austria. : ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ é . : ‘ » '§26 
Prussia . ‘ i ‘ ‘ . . , ‘ ; ; - 952 
Italy . . . . . ° : , : : , - IOIO 


Italy is certainly the warmest country of those mentioned; and, if those statistics 
be correct, it has the highest rate of crime. 

Diagram No. 8 refers to the ‘ Previous Character” of Persons Prosecuted. 
It is based on returns from the police districts all over the country, and _ it 
necessarily lacks the degree of precision which may attach to other records that 
do not depend so much as these upon the returns made by individual police 
superintendents. 

Percentage of— 


Character 
Persons Prosecuted— Bad good, or Total. 
Characters. unknown. 
Summarily . : , ‘ oe . i: . - 100 
Not Summarily ° ‘ , a er ‘ - 6 . ‘ . 100 
Both Classes . ; ‘ , i DR 2 . « S. : . 100 


Here, as we should expect, the largest percentage of previously-bad characters 
is found amongst persons “ prosecuted not summarily,” ¢e., amongst persons sent 
for trial, and not disposed of by magistrates and others. 

Considering that only quite lately has the Bertillon system of identification been 
adopted in this country, it is probable that the 17 per cent. of previously-bad 
characters, just stated, is under the true number, and we shall probably not 
overestimate the true number if we say that one of every four persons prosecuted 
is a person of previously-bad character. 

The person prosecuted often has a bad quarter of an hour during his trial, 
but he no longer has to fear the application of the assortment of tortures seen 
ready for use in No. g, and of which two or three are being simultaneously applied 
to the prisoner in this picture, whom the judge is questioning. A later part of 
this paper will deal with modern substitutes for the punishments inflicted in the 
old days of which this curious print is a present witness. 


J. Hott ScHOOLING. 




















CHAPTER XVI. 
A CROWD IN THE KONIGSTRASSE. 


HE project that had taken shape in the thoughts of Mr. Rassendyll’s servant, 

and had inflamed Sapt’s daring mind as the dropping of a spark kindles dry 

shavings, had suggested itself vaguely to more than one of us in Strelsau. 
We did not indeed coolly face and plan it, as the little servant had, nor seize on 
it at once with an eagerness to be convinced of its necessity, like the Constable of 
Zenda ; but it was there in my mind, sometimes figuring as a dread, sometimes as 
a hope, now seeming the one thing to be avoided, again the only resource against a 
more disastrous issue. I knew that it was in Bernenstein’s thoughts no less than in 
my own; for neither of us had been able to form any reasonable scheme by which 
the living king, whom half Strelsau now knew to be in the city, could be spirited 
away, and the dead king set in his place. The change could take place, as it 
seemed, only in one way and at one cost: the truth, or the better part of it, 
must be told, and every tongue set wagging with gossip and guesses concerning 
Rudolf Rassendyll and his relations with the Queen. Who that knows what men 
and women are would not have shrunk from that alternative? To adopt it was 
to expose the Queen to all or nearly all the peril she had run by the loss of the 
letter. We indeed assumed, influenced by Rudolf’s unhesitating self-confidence, 
that the letter would be won back, and the mouth of Rupert of Hentzau shut ; 
but enough would remain to furnish material for eager talk and for conjectures 
unrestrained by respect or charity. Therefore, alive as we were to its difficulties 
and its unending risks, we yet conceived of the thing as possible, had it in our 
hearts, and hinted it to one another—my wife to me, I to Bernenstein, and he to 
me—in quick glances and half-uttered sentences that declared its presence while 
shunning the open confession of it. For the Queen herself I cannot speak. Her 
thoughts, as I judged them, were bounded by the longing to see Mr. Rassendyll 
again, and dwelt on the visit that he promised as the horizon of hope. To Rudolf 
we had dared to disclose nothing of the part our imaginations set him to play: if 
he were to accept it, the acceptance would be of his own act, because the fate 
that old Sapt talked of drove him, and on no persuasion of ours. As he had 
said, he left the rest, and had centred all his efforts on the immediate task which 
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fell to his hand to perform, the task that was to be accomplished at the dingy old 
house in the Konigstrasse. We were indeed awake to the fact that even Rupert’s 
death would not make the secret safe. Rischenheim, although for the moment a 
prisoner and helpless, was alive and could not be mewed up for ever; Bauer was 
we knew not where, free to act and free to talk. Yet in our hearts we feared 
none but Rupert, and the doubt was not whether we could do the thing so much 
as whether we should. For in moments of excitement and intense feeling a man 
makes light of obstacles which look large enough as he turns reflective eyes on 
them in the quiet of after days. 

A message in the King’s name had persuaded the best part of the idle crowd 
to disperse reluctantly. Rudolf himself had entered one of my carriages and 
driven off. He started not towards the Konigstrasse, but in the opposite direction : 
I supposed that he meant to approach his destination by a circuitous way, hoping 
to gain it without attracting notice. ‘The Queen’s carriage was still before my door, 
for it had been arranged that she was to proceed to the palace and there await 
tidings. My wife and I were to accompany her; and I went to her now, where 
she sat alone, and asked if it were her pleasure to start at once. I found her 
thoughtful but calm. She listened to me; then, rising, she said, “ Yes, I will go.” 
But then she asked suddenly, “ Where is the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim ? ” 

I told her how Bernenstein kept guard over the Count in the room at the 
back of the house. She seemed to consider for a moment, then she said, 

“T will see him. Go and bring him to me. You must be here while I talk 
to him, but nobody else.” 

I did not know what she intended, but I saw no reason to oppose her wishes, 
and I was glad to find for her any means of employing this time of suspense. I 
obeyed her commands and brought Rischenheim to her. He followed me slowly 
and reluctantly ; his unstable mind had again jumped from rashness to despondency : 
he was pale and uneasy, and, when he found himself in her presence, the bravado 
of his bearing, maintained before Bernenstein, gave place to a shamefaced sullenness. 
He could not meet the grave eyes that she fixed on him. 

I withdrew to the farther end of the room; but it was small, and I heard all 
that passed. I had my revolver ready to cover Rischenheim in case he should 
be moved to make a dash for liberty. But he was past that: Rupert’s presence 
was a tonic that nerved him to effort and to confidence, but the force of the last 
dose was gone and the man was sunk again to his natural irresolution. 

“My lord,” she began gently, motioning him to sit, “I have desired to speak 
with you, because I do not wish a gentleman of your rank to think too much 
evil of his Queen. Heaven has willed that my secret should be to you no secret, 
and therefore I may speak plainly. You may say my own shame should silence 
me; I speak to lessen my shame in your eyes, if I can.” 

Rischenheim looked up with a dull gaze, not understanding her mood. He 
had expected reproaches, and met low-voiced apology. 

“ And yet,” she went on, “it is because of me that the King lies dead now; 
and a faithful humble fellow also, caught in the net of my unhappy fortunes, has 
given his life for me though he didn’t know it. Even while we speak, it may be 
that a gentleman, not too old yet to learn nobility, may be killed in my quarrel ; 
while another, whom I alone of all that know him may not praise, carries his 
life lightly in his hand for me. And to you, my lord, I have done the wrong of 
dressing a harsh deed in some cloak of excuse, making you seem to serve the 
King in working my punishment.” 

Rischenheim’s eyes fell to the ground, and he twisted his hands nervously in 
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‘* She paused, fixing her eyes on him again; but he neither spoke nor moved.” 


and out, the one about the other. I took my hand from my revolver: he would 
not move now. 

“T don’t know,” she went on, now almost dreamily, and as though she spoke 
more to herself than to him, or had even forgotten his presence, “what end 
in Heaven’s counsel my great unhappiness has served. Perhaps I, who have 
place above most women, must also be tried above most; and in that trial 
I have failed. Yet, when I weigh my misery and my temptation, to my human 
eyes it seems that I have not failed greatly. My heart is not yet humbled, God’s 
work not yet done. But the guilt of blood is on my soul—even the face of 
my dear love I can see now only through its scarlet mist; so that if what 
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seemed my perfect joy were now granted me, it would come spoilt and stained 
and _ blotched.” 

She paused, fixing her eyes on him again; but he neither spoke nor moved. 

“You knew my sin,” she said, “the sin so great in my heart; and you knew 
how little my acts yielded to it. Did you think, my lord, that the sin had no 
punishment, that you took it in hand to add shame to my suffering? Was Heaven 
so kind that men must temper its indulgence by their severity? Yet I know 
that because I was wrong, you, being wrong, might seem to yourself not wrong, 
and in aiding your kinsman might plead that you served the King’s honour. 
Thus, my lord, I was the cause in you of a deed that your heart could not 
welcome nor your honour praise. I thank God that you have come to no more 
hurt by it.” 

Rischenheim began to mutter in a low thick voice, his eyes still cast down: 
“ Rupert persuaded me. He said the King would be very grateful, and—would 
give me His voice died away, and he sat silent again, twisting his hands. 

“T know—I know,” she said. “But you wouldn’t have listened to such 
persuasions if my fault hadn’t blinded your eyes.” 

She turned suddenly to me, who had been standing all the while aloof, and 
stretched out her hands towards me, her eyes filled with tears. 

“Yet,” said she, “ your wife knows, and still loves me, Fritz.” 

“She should be no wife of mine, if she didn’t,’ I cried. ‘“ For I and all of 
mine ask no better than to die for your Majesty.” 

“She knows, and yet she loves me,” repeated the Queen. I loved to see that 
she seemed to find comfort in Helga’s love. It is women to whom women turn, 
and women whom women fear. ‘“ But Helga writes no letters,” said the Queen. 

“Why, no,” said I, and I smiled a grim smile. Well, Rudolf Rassendyll had 
never wooed my wife. 

She rose, saying, “‘Come, let us go to the palace.” 

As she rose Rischenheim made a quick impulsive step towards her. 

“Well, my lord,” said she, turning towards him,, “will you also go with me?” 

“ Lieutenant von Bernenstein will take care ” “I began. But I stopped. ‘The 
slightest gesture of her hand silenced me. 

“Will you go with me?” she asked Rischenheim again. 

“Madame,” he stammered, ‘‘ Madame s 

She waited. I waited also, although’ I had no great patience with him. 
Suddenly he fell on his knee, but he did not venture to take her hand. Of her 
own accord she came and stretched it out to him, saying sadly, “ Ah, that by 
forgiving I could win forgiveness !” 

Rischenheim caught at her hand and kissed it. 

“Tt was not I,” I heard him mutter. ‘‘ Rupert set me on, and I couldn’t stand 
out against him.” 

“Will you go with me to the palace?” she asked, drawing her hand away, 
but smiling. 

“The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim,” I made bold to observe, “knows some 
things that most people do not know, Madame.” 











She turned on me with dignity, almost with displeasure. 
“The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim may be trusted to be silent,” she 
said. “We ask him to do nothing against his cousin. We ask only his 
silence.” 
* Aye,” said I, braving her anger, “ but what security shall we have?” 
“His word of honour, my lord.” I knew that a rebuke to my presumption 
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lay in her calling me ‘ 
to call me Fritz. 

“His word of honour!” I grumbled. “In truth, Madame 
“He’s right,” said Rischenheim: “he’s right.” 

“No, he’s wrong,” said the Queen, smiling. ‘ ‘The Count will keep his word, 
given to me.” 

Rischenheim looked at her and seemed about to address her, but then he 
turned to me, and said in a low tone, 

“By heaven, I will, Tarlenheim. I'll serve her in everything.” 

“My lord,” said she most graciously, and yet very sadly, “you lighten the 
burden on me no less by your help than because I no longer feel your honour 
stained through me. Come, we will go to the palace.” And she went to him, 
saying, “We will go together.” 

There was nothing for it but to trust him. I knew that I could not turn her. 

“Then I'll see if the carriage is ready,” said I. 

“Yes, do, Fritz,” said the Queen. But as I passed she stopped me for a 
moment, saying in a whisper, ‘Show that you trust him.” 

I went and held out my hand to him. He took and pressed it. 

“On my honour,” he said. 

Then I went out and found Bernenstein sitting on a bench in the hall. The 
Lieutenant was a diligent and watchful young man; he appeared to be examining 
his revolver with sedulous care. 

“You can put that away,” said I rather peevishly—I had not fancied shaking 
hands with Rischenheim. ‘‘ He’s not a prisoner any longer. He’s one of us now.” 

“The deuce he is!” cried Bernenstein, springing to his feet. 

I told him briefly what had happened, and how the Queen had won Rupert’s 
instrument to be her servant. 

“IT suppose he’ll stick to it,” I ended; and I thought he would, though I was 
not eager for his help. 

A light gleamed in Bernenstein’s eyes, and I felt a tremble in the hand that 
he laid on my shoulder. 

“Then there’s only Bauer now,” he whispered. “If Rischenheim’s with us, 
only Bauer ! ” 

I knew very well what he meant. With Rischenheim silent, Bauer was the 
only man, save Rupert himself, who knew the truth, the only man who threatened 
that great scheme which more and more filled our thoughts and grew upon us 
with an increasing force of attraction as every obstacle to it seemed to be cleared 
out of the way. But I would not look at Bernenstein, fearing to acknowledge 
even with my eyes how my mind jumped with his. He was bolder, or less 
scrupulous—which you will. 

“Yes, if we can shut Bauer’s mouth——” he went on. 

“The Queen’s waiting for the carriage,” I interrupted snappishly. 

“Ah, yes, of course—the carriage,” and he twisted me round till I was forced 
to look him in the face. Then he smiled and even laughed a little. ‘Only 
Bauer now!” said he. 

“And Rupert,” I remarked sourly. 

“Oh, Rupert’s dead bones by now,” he chuckled, and with that he went out 
of the hall door and announced the Queen’s approach to her servants. It must 
be said for young Bernenstein that he was a cheerful fellow-conspirator. His 
equanimity almost matched Rudolf’s own; I could not rival it myself. 

I drove to the palace with the Queen and my wife, the other two following 


‘my lord,” for, save on formal occasions, she always used 
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in a second carriage. I do not know what they said to one another on the way, 
but Bernenstein was civil enough to his companion when I rejoined them. With 
us my wife was the principal speaker: she filled up, from what Rudolf had told 
her, the gaps in our knowledge of how he had spent his night in Strelsau, and 
by the time we arrived we were fully informed in every detail. The Queen said 
little. The impulse which had dictated her appeal to Rischenheim and _ carried 
her through it seemed to have died away ; she had become again subject to fears 
and apprehension. I saw her uneasiness when she suddenly put out her hand 
and touched mine, whispering : 

“‘He must be at the house by now.” 

Our way did not lie by the house, and we came to the palace without any 
news of our absent chief (so I call him—as such we all, from the Queen 
herself, then regarded him). She did not speak of him again; but her eyes 
seemed to follow me about as though she were silently asking some service of 
me; what it was I could not understand. Bernenstein had disappeared, and the 
repentant Count with him: knowing they were together, I was in no uneasiness ; 
Bernenstein would see that his companion contrived no treachery. But I was 
puzzled by the Queen's tacit appeal. And I was myself on fire for news from 
the Konigstrasse. It was now two hours since Rudolf Rassendyll had left us, and 
no word had come of him or from him. At last I could bear it no longer. 
The Queen was sitting with her hand in my wife’s; I had been seated on the 
other side of the room, for I thought that they might wish to talk to one another ; 
yet I had not seen them exchange a word. I rose abruptly and crossed the 
room to where they were. 

“Have you need of my presence, Madame, or have I your permission to be 
away for a time?” I asked. 

“Where do you wish to go, Fritz?” the Queen asked with a little start, as though 
I had come suddenly across her thoughts. 

“To the Konigstrasse,” said I. 

To my surprise she rose and caught my hand. 

“God bless you, Fritz!” she cried. “I don’t think I could have endured it 
longer. But I wouldn’t ask you to go. But go, my dear friend, go and _ bring 
me news of him. Oh, Fritz, I seem to dream that dream again!” 

My wife looked up at me with a brave smile and a trembling lip. 

“Shall you go into the house, Fritz?” she asked. 

“Not unless I see need, sweetheart,” said I. 

She came and kissed me. 

“Go if you are wanted,” she said. And she tried to smile at the Queen, as 
though she risked me willingly. 

“IT could have been such a wife, Fritz,” whispered the Queen. ‘“ Yes, I could.” 

I had nothing to say; at the moment I might not have been able to say it 
if I had. There is something in the helpless courage of women that makes me 
feel soft. We can work and fight; they sit and wait. Yet they do not flinch. 
Now I know that if I had to sit and think about the thing I should turn cur. 

Well, I went, leaving them there together. I put on plain clothes instead of 
my uniform, and dropped my revolver into the pocket of my coat. Thus prepared, 
I slipped out and made my way on foot to the Konigstrasse. 

It was now midday. Many folk were at their dinner and the streets were not 
full. Two or three people recognised me, but I passed by most unnoticed. There 
was no sign of stir or excitement, and the flags still floated high in the wind. 
Sapt had kept the secret ; the men of Strelsau thought still that their King lived 
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and was among them. I feared that Rudolf’s coming would have been seen, and 
expected to find a crowd of people near the house. But when I reached it there 
were no more than ten or a dozen idle fellows lounging about. I began to stroll 
up and down with as careless an air as I could assume. 

‘Soon, however, there was a change. The workmen and _business-folk, their 
meal finished, began to come out of their houses and from the restaurants. ‘The 
loafers before No. 19 spoke to many of them. Some said, “ Indeed!” shook 
their heads, smiled and passed on: they had no time to waste in staring at 
the King. But many waited; lighting their cigars or cigarettes or pipes, they 
stood gossiping with one another, looking at their watches now and again, lest 
they should overstay their leisure. Thus the assembly grew to the number of a 
couple of hundred. I ceased my walk, for the pavement was too crowded, and 
hung on the outskirts of the throng. As I loitered there, a cigar in my mouth, 
I felt a hand on my shoulder. Turning round, I saw the Lieutenant. He was 
in uniform. By his side was Rischenheim. 

“You're here too, are you?” said I. “ Well, nothing seems to be happening, 
does it?” 

For No. 19 showed no sign of life. The shutters were up, the door closed ; 
the little shop was not open for business that day. 

Bernenstein shook his head with a smile. His companion took no heed of 
my remark ; he was evidently in a state of great agitation, and his eyes never 
left the door of the house. I was about to address him, when my attention 
was abruptly and completely diverted by a glimpse of a head, caught across the 
shoulders of the bystanders. 

The fellow whom I saw wore a brown wide-awake hat. The hat was pulled 
low down over his forehead, but nevertheless beneath its rim there appeared a 
white bandage running round his head. I could not see the face, but the bullet- 
shaped skull was very familiar to me. I was sure from the first moment that the 
bandaged man was Bauer. Saying nothing to Bernenstein, I began to steal round 
outside the crowd. As I went, I heard somebody saying that it was all nonsense ; 
the King was not there: what should the King do in such a house? The answer 
was a reference to one of the first loungers; he replied that he did not know 
what the devil the King did there, but that the King or his double had certainly 
gone in, and had as certainly not yet come out again. I wished I could have 
made myself known to them and persuaded them to go away; but my presence 
would have outweighed my declarations, and been taken as a sure sign that the 
King was in the house. So I kept on the outskirts and worked my way 
unobtrusively towards the bandaged head. Evidently Bauer’s hurt had not been 
sO serious as to prevent him leaving the infirmary to which the police had carried 
him: he was come now to await, even as I was awaiting, the issue of Rudolf’s 
visit to the house in the Konigstrasse. 

He had not seen me, for he was looking at No. 19 as intently as Rischenheim. 
Apparently neither had caught sight of the other, or Rischenheim would have 
shown some embarrassment, Bauer some excitement. I wormed my way quickly 
towards my former servant. My mind was full of the idea of getting hold of 
him. I could not forget Bernenstein’s remark, “Only Bauer now!” If I could 
secure Bauer we were safe. Safe in what? I did not answer to myself, but 
the old idea was working in me. Safe in our secret and safe in our plan—in the 
plan on which we all, we here in the city and those two at the hunting lodge, 
had set our minds! Bauer’s death, Bauer’s capture, Bauer’s silence however 
procured, would clear the greatest hindrance from its way. 
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*** Thus we meet again, Bauer.'” 


Bauer stared intently at the house; I crept cautiously up behind him. His 
arm was in his trousers’ pocket ; where the curve of the elbow came there was a 
space between arm and body. I slipped in my left arm and hooked it firmly 
inside his. He turned round and saw me. 

“Thus we meet again, Bauer,” said I. 

He was for a moment flabbergasted, and stared stupidly at me. 

“ Are you also hoping to see the King?” I asked. 

He began to recover himself. A slow cunning smile spread over his face. 

“The King?” he asked. 

“Well, he’s in Strelsau, isn’t he? Who gave you the wound on your head ?” 

Bauer moved his arm as though he meant to withdraw it from my grasp. He 
found himself tightly held. 

“Where’s that bag of mine?” I asked 
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I do not know what he would have answered, for at this instant there came 
a sound from behind the closed door of the house. It was as if some one ran 
rapidly and eagerly towards the door. ‘Then came an oath in a shrill voice, a 
woman’s voice, but harsh and rough. It was answered by an angry cry in a girl’s 
intonation. Full of eagerness, I drew my arm from Bauer’s and sprang forward. 
I heard a chuckle from him, and turned round, to see his bandaged head retreating 
rapidly down the street. I had no time to look to him, for now I saw two men, 
shoulder to shoulder, making their way through the crowd, regardless of any one 
in their way, and paying no attention to abuse or remonstrances. ‘They were the 
Lieutenant and Rischenheim. Without a moment’s hesitation I set myself to push 
and battle a way through, thinking to join them in front. On they went, and on 
I went. All gave place before us in surly reluctance or frightened willingness. 
We three were together in the first rank of the crowd when the door of the 
house was flung open, and a girl ran out. Her hair was disordered, her face pale, 
and her eyes full of alarm. ‘There she stood on the doorstep, facing the crowd, 
which in an instant grew as if by magic to three times its former size, and, little 
knowing what she did, she cried in the eager accents of sheer terror, 
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“ Help—help! The King! The King! 
* * % + # % * 


CHAPTER XVII. 
YOUNG RUPERT AND THE PLAY-ACTOR. 


THERE rises often before my mind the picture of young Rupert, standing where 
Rischenheim left him, awaiting the return of his messenger and watching for 
some sign that should declare to Strelsau the death of its King which his 
own hand had wrought. His image is one that memory holds clear and 
distinct, though time may blur the shape of greater and better men, and the 
position in which he Yas that morning gives play enough to the imagination. 
Save for Rischenheim, a broken reed, and Bauer, who was gone none knew 
where, he stood alone against a kingdom which he had robbed of its head and 
a band of resolute mén who would know no rest and no security so long 
as he lived. For protection he had only a quick brain, his courage, and his 
secret. Yet he could not fly—he was without resources till his cousin furnished 
them—and at any moment his opponents might find themselves able to declare the 
King’s death and raise the city in hue and cry after him. Such men do not 
repent ; but it may ‘be that he regretted the enterprise which had led him on so 
far and forced on him a deed so momentous; yet to those who knew him it 
seems more likely that the smile broadened on his firm full lips as he looked down 
on the unconscious city. Well, I daresay he would have been too much for me, 
but I wish I had been the man to find him there. He would not have had it 
so; for I believe that he asked no better than to cross swords again with Rudolf 
Rassendyll and set his fortunes on the issue. 

Down below, the old woman was cooking a stew for her dinner, now and then 
grumbling to herself that the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim was so long away, and 
Bauer, the rascal, drunk in some pothouse. The kitchen door stood open, and 
through it could be seen the girl Rosa, busily scrubbing the tiled floor; her colour 
was high and her eyes bright; from time to time she paused in her task, and, 
raising her head, seemed to listen. The time at which the King needed her was 
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past, but the King had not come. How little the old woman knew for whom she 
listened! All her talk had been of Bauer—why Bauer did not come and what 
could have befallen him. It was grand to hold the King’s secret for him, and 
she would hold it with her life; for he had been kind and gracious to her, and 
he was her man of all the men in Strelsau. Bauer was a stumpy fellow; the 
Count of Hentzau was handsome, handsome as the devil; but the King was her 
man. And the King had trusted her; she would die before hurt should come 
to him. 

There were wheels in the street—quick-rolling wheels. They seemed to stop a 
few doors away, then to roll on again past the house. The girl’s head was raised ; 
the old woman, engrossed in her stewing, took no heed. The girl’s straining ear 
caught a rapid step outside. Then it came—-the knock, the sharp knock followed 
by five light ones. The old woman heard now: dropping her spoon into the pot, 
she lifted the mess off the fire and turned round, saying, “‘There’s the rogue at 
last! Open the door for him, Rosa.” 

Before she spoke Rosa had darted down the passage. The door opened and 
shut again. The old woman waddled to the threshold of the kitchen. ‘The passage 
and the shop were dark behind the closed shutters, but the figure by the girl’s 
side was taller than Bauer’s. 

“Who's there?” cried Mother Holf sharply. “The shop’s shut to-day: you can’t 
come in.” 

“ But I am in,” came the answer, and Rudolf stepped towards her. The girl 
followed a pace behind, her hands clasped and her eyes alight with excitement. 
“Don’t you know me?” asked Rudolf, standing opposite the old woman and 
smiling down on her. 

There, in the dim light of the low-roofed passage, Mother Holf was fairly puzzled. 
She knew the story of Mr. Rassendyll; she knew that he was again in Ruritania 
it was no surprise to her that he should be in Strelsau; but she did not know 
that Rupert had killed the King, and she had not seen the King close at hand 
since his illness and his beard impaired what had been a perfect likeness. In 
fine, she could not tell whether it were indeed the King who spoke to her, or 
his counterpart. 

“Who are you?” she asked, curt and blunt in her confusion. 

The girl broke in with an amused laugh. 

“Why, it’s the——” She paused. Perhaps the King’s identity was a secret. 

Rudolf nodded to her. ‘Tell her who I am,” said he. 

“Why, mother, it’s the King,” whispered Rosa, laughing and blushing. ‘ The 
King, mother.” 

“ Aye, if the King’s alive, I’m the King,” said Rudolf. I suppose he wanted 
to find out how much the old woman knew. 

She made no answer, but stared up at his face. In her bewilderment she 
forgot to ask how he had learnt the signal that gained him admission. 

“T’ve come to see the Count of Hentzau,” Rudolf continued. ‘'Take me to 
him at once.” 

The old woman was across his path in a moment, all. defiant, arms akimbo. 

“Nobody can see the Count. He’s not here,” she blurted out. 

“What, can’t the King see him? Not even the King?” 

“ King!” she cried, peering at him, “Are you the King ?” 

Rosa burst out laughing. 
“Mother, you must have seen the King a hundred times,” she laughed. 
“The King, or his ghost—what does it matter?” said Rudolf lightly. 
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The old woman drew back with an appearance of sudden alarm. 
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“His ghost? Is he 

“His ghost!” rang out in the girls merry laugh. “Why, here’s the King 
himself, mother. You don’t look much like a ghost, sir!” 

Mother Holf’s face was livid now, and her eyes staring fixedly. Perhaps it shot 
into her brain that something had happened to the King, and that this man had 
come because of it—this man who was indeed the image, and might have been 
the spirit, of the King. She leant against the doorpost, her broad bosom heaving 
under her scanty stuff gown. Yet still—was it not the King? 

“God help us!” she muttered in fear and bewilderment. 

“He helps us, never fear,” said Rudolf Rassendyll. ‘ Where is Count Rupert ?” 

The girl had caught alarm from her mother’s agitation. 

“He’s upstairs, in the attic at the top of the house, sir,” she whispered in 
frightened tones, with a glance that fled from her mother’s terrified face to Rudolf’s 
set eyes and steady smile. 

What she said was enough for him. He slipped by the old woman and began 
to mount the stairs. 

The two watched him, Mother Holf as though fascinated, the girl alarmed but 
still triumphant: she had done what the King bade her. Rudolf turned the corner 
of the first landing and disappeared from their sight. The old woman, swearing 
and muttering, stumbled back into her kitchen, set her stew on the fire, and began 
to stir it, her eyes set on the flames and careless of the pot. The girl watched 
her mother for a moment, wondering how she could think of the stew, not guessing 
that she turned the spoon without a thought of what she did; then she began to 
crawl, quickly but noiselessly, up the staircase in the track of Rudolf Rassendyll. 
She looked back once: the old woman stirred with a monotonous circular movement 
of her fat arm. Rosa, bent half-double, skimmed upstairs, till she came in sight 
of the King whom she was so proud to serve. He was on the top landing now, 
outside the door of the large attic where Rupert of Hentzau was lodged. She 
saw him lay his hand on the latch of the door; his other hand rested in the 
pocket of his coat. From the room no sound came.; Rupert may have heard the 
step outside and stood motionless to listen. Rudolf opened the door and walked 
in. The girl darted breathlessly up the remaining steps, and, coming to the door 
just as it swung back on the latch, crouched down by it, listening to what passed 
within, catching glimpses of forms and movements through the chinks of the crazy 
hinge and the crevices where the wood of the panel had sprung and left a narrow 
eyehole for her absorved gazing. 

Rupert of Hentzau had no thought of ghosts; the men he killed lay still 
where they fell, and slept where they were buried. And he had no wonder at the 
sight of Rudolf Rassendyll. It told him no more than that Rischenheim’s errand 
had fallen out ill, at which he was not surprised, and that his old enemy was 
again in his path, at which (as I verily believe) he was more glad than sorry. As 
Rudolf entered, he had been half-way between window and table; he came forward 
to the table now, and stood leaning the points of two fingers on the unpolished 
dirty-white deal. 

“Ah, the play-actor!” said he, with a gleam of his teeth and a toss of his 
curls, while his second hand, like Mr. Rassendyll’s, rested in the pocket of 
his coat. 

Mr. Rassendyll himself has confessed that in old days it went against the grain 
with him when Rupert called him a play-actor. He was a little older now, and 
his temper more difficult to stir. 
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“* * Ah, the play-actor !’ said he.” 


“Ves, the play-actor,” he answered, smiling. ‘ With a shorter part this time, 
though.” 

“What part to-day? Isn’t it the old one, the King with a pasteboard crown?” 
asked Rupert, sitting down on the table. “ Faith, we shall do handsomely in 
Ruritania: you have a pasteboard crown, and I (humble man though I am) have 
given the other one a heavenly crown. What a brave show! But perhaps I tell 
you news?” 

“No, I know what you’ve done.” 

“T take no credit. It was more the dog’s doing than mine,” said Rupert 
carelessly. ‘‘ However, there it is, and dead he is, and there’s an end of it. What’s 
your business, play-actor ? ” 
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At the repetition of this last word, to her so mysterious, the girl outside pressed 
her eyes more eagerly to the chink and strained her ears to listen more sedulously. 
And what did the Count mean by the “other one” and “a heavenly crown”? 

“Why not call me King?” asked Rudolf. 

“They call you that in Strelsau?” 

“Those that know I’m here.” 

“And they are ' 

“Some few score.” 

“ And thus,” said Rupert, waving an arm towards the window, “the ‘town is 
quiet and the flags fly?” 

“You've been waiting to see them lowered ?” 

“A man likes to have some notice taken of what he has done,” Rupert 
complained. ‘‘ However, I can get them lowered when I will.” 

“ By telling your news? Would that be good for yourself?” 

“ Forgive me—not that way. Since the King has two lives, it is but in nature 
that he should have two deaths.” 

“And when he has undergone the second ?” 

“T shall live at peace, my friend, on a certain source of income that I possess.” 
He tapped his breast-pocket with a slight defiant laugh. “In these days,” said he, 
“even queens must be careful about their letters. We live in moral times.” 

“You don’t share the responsibility for it,” said Rudolf, smiling. 

“T make my little protest. But what’s your business, play-actor? For I think 
you're rather tiresome.” 

Rudolf grew grave. He advanced towards the table, and spoke in low serious 
tones. 

“My lord, you’re alone in this matter now. Rischenheim is a prisoner; your 
rogue Bauer I encountered last night and broke his head.” 

“Ah, you did?” 

“You have what you know of in your hands. If you yield, on my honour I 
will save your life.” 

“You don’t desire my blood, then, most forgiving play-actor ?” 

“So much, that I daren’t fail to offer you life,” answered Rudolf Rassendyll. 
“Come, sir, your plan has failed: give up the letter.” 

Rupert looked at him thoughtfully. 

“You'll see me safe off if I give it you?” he asked. 

“T'll prevent your death. Yes, and I'll see you safe.” 

“Where to?” 

“To a fortress, where a trustworthy gentleman will guard you.” 

“For how long, my dear friend?” 

“T hope for many years, my dear Count.” 

“In fact, I suppose, as long as 

“Heaven leaves you to the world, Count. It’s impossible to set you free.” 

“That’s the offer, then ?” 

“The extreme limit of indulgence,” answered Rudolf. 

Rupert burst into a laugh, half of defiance, yet touched with the ring of true 
amusement. Then he lit a cigarette and sat puffing and smiling. 

“T should wrong you by straining your kindness so far,” said he ; and in wanton 
insolence, seeking again to show Mr. Rassendyll the mean esteem in which he held 
him, and the weariness his presence was, he raised his arms and stretched them 
above his head, as a man does in the fatigue of tedium. ‘“ Heigho!” he yawned. 
But he had overshot the mark this time. With a sudden swift bound Rudolf 
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was upon him; his hands gripped Rupert’s wrists, and with his greater strength 
he bent back the Count’s pliant body till trunk and head lay flat on the table. 
Neither man spoke; their eyes met; each heard the other’s breathing and felt 
the vapour of it on his face. ‘The girl outside had seen the movement of Rudolf’s 
figure, but her cranny did not serve to show her the two where they were now; 
she knelt on her knees in ignorant suspense. Slowly and with patient force 
Rudolf began to work his enemy’s arms towards one another. Rupert had read 
his design in his eyes and resisted with tense muscles. It seemed as though his 
arms must crack ; but at last they moved. Inch by inch they were driven closer ; 
now the elbows almost touched; now the wrists joined in reluctant contact. The 
sweat broke out on the Count’s brow, and stood in large drops on Rudolf’s. 
Now the wrists were side by side, and slowly the long sinewy fingers of Rudolf’s 
right hand, that held one wrist already in their vice, began to creep round the 
other. The grip seemed to have half numbed Rupert’s arms, and his struggles grew 
fainter. Round both wrists the sinewy fingers climbed and coiled; gradually 
and timidly the grasp of the other hand was relaxed and withdrawn. Would the 
one hold both? With a great spasm of effort Rupert put it to the proof. The 
smile that bent Mr. Rassendyll’s lips gave the answer. He could hold both, with 
one hand he could hold both: not for long, no, but for an instant. And _ then, 
in the instant, his left hand, free at last, shot to the breast of the Count’s coat. 
It was the same that he had worn at the hunting-lodge, and was ragged and torn 
from the boarhound’s teeth. Rudolf tore it further open, and his hand dashed in. 

“God’s curse on you!” snarled Rupert of Hentzau. 

But Mr. Rassendyil still smiled. ‘Then he drew out a letter. <A glance at it 
showed him the Queen’s seal. As he glanced Rupert made another effort. The 
one hand, wearied out, gave way, and Mr. Rassendyll had no more than time to 
spring away, holding his prize. The next moment he had his revolver in his 
hand—none too soon, for Rupert of Hentzau’s barrel faced him, and ‘they stood 
thus, opposite to one another, with no more than three or four feet between the 
mouths of their weapons. 

There is, indeed, much that may be said against Rupert of Hentzau, the truth 
about him well nigh forbidding that charity of judgment which we are taught to 
observe towards all men. But neither I nor any man who knew him ever found 
in him a shrinking from danger or a fear of death. It was no feeling such as 
these, but rather a cool calculation of chances, that now stayed his hand. Even 
if he were victorious in the duel, and both did not die, yet the noise of the 
firearms would greatly decrease his chances of escape. Moreover he was a noted 
swordsman, and conceived that he was Mr. Rassendyll’s superior in that exercise. 
The steel offered him at once a better prospect of victory and more hope of a safe 
flight. So he did not pull his trigger, but, maintaining his aim the while, said, 

“I’m not a street bully, and I don’t excel in a rough-and-tumble. Will you 
fight now like a gentleman? There’s a pair of blades in the case yonder.” 

Mr. Rassendyll, in his turn, was keenly alive to the peril that still hung over 
the Queen. To kill Rupert would not save her if he himself also were shot and 
left dead, or so helpless that he could not destroy the letter; and while Rupert’s 
revolver was at his heart he could not tear it up nor reach the fire that burnt on 
the other side of the room. Nor did he fear the result of a trial with steel, for 
he had kept himself in practice and improved his skill since the days when he 
came first to Strelsau. 

“As you will,” said he. ‘Provided we settle the matter here and now, the 
manner is the same to me.” 
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“Put your revolver on the table, then, and I'll lay mine by the side 
of it.” 

“I beg your pardon,” smiled Rudolf, “but you must lay yours down 
first.” 

“T’m to trust you, it seems, but you won’t trust me!” 

“ Precisely. You know you can trust me; you know that I can’t trust 
you.” 

A sudden flush swept over Rupert of Hentzau’s face. There were moments 
when he saw, in the mirror of another’s face or words, the estimation in which 
honourable men held him; and I believe that he hated Mr. Rassendyll most 
fiercely, not for thwarting his enterprise, but because he had more power than any 
other man to show him that picture. His brows knit in a frown and his lips 
shut tight. 

“Aye, but though you won't fire, you'll destroy the letter,” he sneered. “I 
know your fine distinctions.” 

“ Again I beg your pardon. You know very well that, although all Strelsau 
were at the door, I wouldn’t touch the letter.” 

With an angry muttered oath Rupert flung his revolver on the table. Rudolf 
came forward and laid his by it. Then he took up both, and, crossing to 
the mantelpiece, laid them there; between them he placed the Queen’s letter. 
A bright blaze burnt in the grate; it needed but the slightest motion of his 
hand to set the letter beyond all danger. But he placed it carefully on the mantel- 
piece, and, with a slight smile on his face, turned to Rupert, saying, “ Now 
shall we resume the bout that Fritz von Tarlenheim interrupted in the forest 
of Zenda?” 

All this while they had been speaking in subdued accents, resolution in one, 
anger in the other, keeping the voice in an even deliberate lowness. The girl 
outside caught only a word here and there; but now suddenly the flash of steel 
gleamed on her eyes through the crevice of the hinge. She gave a sudden gasp, 
and, pressing her face closer to the opening, listened and looked. For Rupert 
of Hentzau had taken the swords from their case and put them on the table. 
With a slight bow Rudolf took one, and the two assumed their positions. 
Suddenly Rupert lowered his point. The frown vanished from his face, and he 
spoke in his usual bantering tone. 

“By the way,” said he, “ perhaps we’re letting our feelings run away with us. 
Have you more of a mind now to be King of Ruritania? If so, I’m ready to be 
the most faithful of your subjects.” 

“You honour me, Count.” 

“Provided, of course, that I’m one of the most favoured and the richest. 
Come, come, the fool is dead now; he lived like a fool and he died like a fool. 
The place is empty. A dead man has no rights and suffers no wrong. Damn 
it, that’s good law, isn’t it? Take his place and his wife. You can pay my price 
then. Or are you still so virtuous? Faith, how little some men learn from the 
world they live in! If I had your chance a 

“Come, Count, you’d be thé last man to trust Rupert of Hentzau.” 

“Tf I made it worth his while?” 

“ But he’s a man who would take the pay and betray his associate.” 

Again Rupert flushed. When he next spoke his voice was hard, cold, 
and low. 

“By God, Rudolf Rassendyll,” said he, “I'll kill you here and now.” 

“T ask no better than that you should try.” 
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“And then I'll proclaim that woman for what she is in all Strelsau.” A smile 
came on his lips as he watched Rudolf’s face. 

“Guard yourself, my lord,” said Mr. Rassendyll. 

“ Aye, for no better than—— ‘There, man, I’m ready for you.” For Rudolf’s 
blade had touched his in warning. 

The steel jangled. ‘The girl’s pale face was at the crevice of the hinge. She 
heard the blades cross again and again. ‘Then one would run up the other with 
a sharp grating slither. At times she caught a glimpse of a figure in quick 
forward lunge or rapid wary withdrawal. Her brain was almost paralysed. 
Ignorant of the mind and heart of young Rupert, she could not conceive that he 
tried to kill the King. Yet the words she had caught sounded like the words of 
men quarrelling, and she could not persuade herself that the gentlemen fenced only 
for pastime. ‘They were not speaking now; but she heard their hard breathing 
and the movement of their unresting feet on the bare boards of the floor, Then 
a cry rang out, clear and merry with the fierce hope of triumph, 

“ Nearly ! nearly !” 

She knew the voice for Rupert of Hentzau’s, and it was the King who answered 
calmly, ‘‘ Nearly isn’t quite.” 

Again she listened. ‘They seemed to have paused for a moment, for there was 
no sound, save of the hard breathing and deep-drawn pants of men who rest an 
instant in the midst of intense exertion. Then came again the clash and the 
slitherings ; and one of them crossed into her view. She knew the tall figure and 
she saw the red hair: it was the King. Backward step by step he seemed to be 
driven, coming nearer and nearer to the door. At fast there was no more than 
a foot between him and her; only the crazy panel prevented her putting out her 
hand to touch him. Again the voice of Rupert rang out in rich exultation, “I 
have you now! Say your prayers, King Rudolf!” 

“Say your prayers!” ‘Then they fought. It was earnest, not play. And it 
was the King—her King—her dear King, who was in great peril of his life. For 
an instant she knelt, still watching. ‘Then with a low cry of terror she turned and 
ran headlong down the steep stairs. Her mind could not tell what to do, but 
her heart cried out that she must do something for her King. Reaching the 
ground floor, she ran with wide-opened eyes into the kitchen. ‘The stew was on 
the hob, the old woman still held the spoon, but she had ceased to stir and 
fallen into a chair. 

“He’s killing the King! He’s killing the King!” cried Rosa, seizing her 
mother by the arm. ‘ Mother, what shall we do? He’s killing the King !” 

The old woman looked up with dull eyes and a stupid cunning smile. 

“Tet them alone,” she said. “There’s no king here.” 

“Ves, yes. He’s upstairs in the Count’s room. ‘They’re fighting, he and the 
Count of Hentzau. Mother, Count Rupert will kill him!” 

“Let them alone. He the King? He’s no king,” muttered the old woman 
again. 

For an instant Rosa stood looking down on her in helpless despair. Then a 
light flashed into her eyes. 

*T must call for help,” she cried. 

The old woman seemed to spring to sudden life. She jumped up and caught 
her daughter by the shoulder. 

“No, no,” she whispered in quick accents. ‘ You—you don’t know. Let them 
alone, you fool! It’s not our business. Let them alone.” 

“ Let me go, mother, let me go! Mother, I must help the King!” 

















































“Tl not let you 
go,” said Mother 
Holf. 

But Rosa was 
young and _ strong; 
her heart was fired 
with terror for the 
King’s danger. 

“T must go,” she 
cried; and she flung 
her mother’s grasp 
off from her so that 
the old woman was 
thrown back into her 
chair, and the spoon 
fell from her hand 
and clattered on the 
tiles. But Rosa 
turned and fled down 
the passage and 
through the — shop. 
The bolts delayed 
her trembling fingers 
for an fnstant. Then 
she flung the door 
wide. A new amaze- 
ment filled her eyes 
at the sight of the 
eager crowd before 
the house. Then 
her eyes fell on 
me where I stood 
between the  Lieu- 
tenant and _ Rischen- 
heim, and she uttered 
her wild cry, “ Help! 
The King!” 


With one bound I was by her and in the house, while Bernenstein cried, 
“ Quicker!” from behind. 


THE things that men call presages, presentiments, and so forth, are to my mind 
for the most part idle nothings: sometimes it is only that probable events cast 
before them a natural shadow which superstitious fancy twists into a Heaven-sent 


warning 





g; oftener the same desire that gives conception works fulfilment, and the 
dreamer sees in the result of his own act and will a mysterious accomplishment 
independent of his effort. 
on the matter to the Constable of Zenda, he shakes his head and answers, 
“But Rudolf Rassendyll knew from the first that he would come again to Strelsau 
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‘‘With one bound | was by her and in the house.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE KING, 


Yet when I observe thus calmly and with good sense 
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and engage young Rupert point to point. Else why did he practise with the foils 
so as to be a better swordsman the second time than he was the first? Mayn’t 
God do anything that Fritz von Tarlenheim can’t understand? A pretty notion, 
on my life!” And he goes off grumbling. 

Well, be it inspiration or be it delusion—and the difference stands often on a 
hair’s breadth—I am glad that Rudolf had it. For if a man once grows rusty, it 
is everything short of impossible to put the fine polish on his skill again. Mr. 
Rassendyll had strength, will, coolness, and, of course, courage. None would have 
availed had not his eye been in perfect familiarity with its work and his hand 
obeyed it as readily as the bolt slips in a well-oiled groove. As the thing stood, 
the lithe agility and unmatched dash of young Rupert but just missed being too 
much for him. He was in deadly peril when the girl Rosa ran down to bring 
him aid. His practised skill was able to maintain his defence. He sought to do 
no more, but endured Rupert’s fiery attacks and wily feints in an almost motionless 
stillness. Almost, I say; for the slight turns of wrist that seem nothing are 
everything, and served here to keep his skin whole and his life in him. 

There was an instant—Rudolf saw it in his eyes and dwelt on it when he 
lightly painted the scene for me—when there dawned on Rupert of -Hentzau the 
knowledge that he could not break down his enemy’s guard. Surprise, chagrin, 
amusement, or something like it, seemed blended in his look. He could not make 
out how he was caught and checked in every effort, meeting, it seemed, a barrier 
of iron impregnable in rest. His quick brain grasped the lesson in an instant. If 
his skill were not the greater, the victory would not be his, for his endurance was 
the less. He was younger and his frame not so closely knit; pleasure had taken 
its tithe from him; perhaps a good cause goes for something. Even while he 
almost pressed Rudolf against the panel of the door, he seemed to know that his 
measure of success was full. But what the hand could not compass the head 
might contrive. In quickly conceived strategy he began to give pause in his attack, 
nay, he retreated a step or two. No scruples hampered his devices, no code 
of honour limited the means he would employ. Backing before his opponent, he 
seemed to Rudolf to be faint-hearted ; he was baffled, but seemed despairing ; he 
was weary, but played a more complete fatigue. Rudolf advanced, pressing and 
attacking, only to meet a defence as perfect as his own. They were in the middle 
of the room now, close by the table. Rupert, as though he had eyes in the back 
of his head, skirted round, avoiding it by a narrow inch. His breathing was quick 
and distressed, gasp tumbling over gasp, but still his eye was alert and his hand 
unerring. He had but a few moments’ more effort left in him: it was enough if 
he could reach his goal and perpetrate the trick on which his mind, fertile in every 
base device, was set. For it was towards the mantelpiece that his retreat, seeming 
forced, in truth so deliberate, led him. There was the letter, there lay the revolvers. 
The time to think of risks was gone by; the time to boggle over what honour 
allowed or forbade had never come to Rupert of Hentzau. If he could not win 
by force and skill he would win by guile, and by treachery to the test that he had 
himself invited. The revolvers lay on the mantelpiece: he meant to possess himself 
of one, if he could gain an instant in which to snatch it. 

The device that he adopted was nicely chosen. It was too late to call a rest 
or ask breathing-space: Mr. Rassendyll was not blind to the advantage he had 
won, and chivalry would have turned to folly had it allowed such indulgence. 
Rupert was hard by the mantelpiece now. The sweat was pouring from his face, 
and his breast seemed like to burst in the effort after breath; yet he had enough 
strength for his purpose. He must have slackened his hold on his weapon, for 
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when Rupert’s blade next struck it, it flew from his hand, twirled out of a nerveless 
grasp, and slid along the floor. Rupert stood disarmed, and Rudolf motionless. 

“Pick it up,” said Mr. Rassendyll, never thinking there had been a trick. 

* Aye, and you'll truss me while I do it.” 

“You young fool, don’t you know me yet?” and Rudolf, lowering his blade, 
rested its point on the floor, while with his left hand he indicated Rupert’s weapon. 
Yet something warned him: it may be there came a look in Rupert’s eyes, perhaps 
of scorn for his enemy’s simplicity, perhaps of pure triumph in the graceless 
knavery. Rudolf stood waiting. 

“You swear .you won’t touch me while I pick it up?” asked Rupert, shrinking 
back a little and thereby getting an inch or two nearer the mantelpiece. 

“You have my promise. Pick it up: I won’t wait any longer.” 

“You won't kill me unarmed?” cried Rupert, in alarmed scandalised ex- 
postulation. 

“No; but . 

The speech went unfinished, unless a sudden cry were its ending. And as he 
cried, Rudolf Rassendyll, dropping his sword on the ground, sprang forward. For 
Rupert’s hand had shot out behind him and was on the butt of one of the 
revolvers. The whole trick flashed on Rudolf, and he sprang, flinging his long 
arms round Rupert. But Rupert had the revolver in his hand. 





In all likelihood the two neither heard nor heeded, though it seemed to me 
that the creaks and groans of the old stairs were loud enough to wake the dead. 
For now Rosa had given the alarm: Bernenstein and I—or I and Bernenstein 
(for I was first, and therefore may put myself first)—had rushed up. Hard behind 
us came Rischenheim, and hot on his heels a score of fellows, pushing and 
shouldering and trampling. We in front had a fair start, and gained the stairs 
unimpeded ; Rischenheim was caught up in the ruck and gulfed in the stormy 
tossing group that struggled for first footing on the steps. Yet soon they were 
after us, and we heard them reach the first landing as we sped up to the last. 
There was a confused din through all the house, and it seemed now to echo 
muffled and vague through the walls from the street without. I was conscious 
of it, although I paid no heed to anything but reaching the room where the King 
—where Rudolf—was. Now I was there, Bernenstein hanging to my heels. The 
door did not hold us a second. I was in, he after me. He slammed the door 
and set his back against it, just as the rush of feet flooded the highest flight of 
stairs. And at the moment a revolver shot rang clear and loud. 

The Lieutenant and I stood still, he against the door, I a pace farther into 
the room. The sight we saw was enough to arrest us with its strange interest. 
The smoke of the shot was curling about, but neither man seemed wounded. The 
revolver was in Rupert’s hand, and its muzzle smoked. But Rupert was jammed 
against the wall, just by the side of the mantelpiece. With one hand Rudolf had 
pinned his left arm to the wainscoting higher than his head, with the other he 
held his right wrist. I drew slowly nearer: if Rudolf were unarmed, I could fairly 
enforce a truce and put them on equality; yet, though Rudolf was unarmed, I did 
nothing. The sight of his face stopped me. He was very pale and his lips were set, 
but it was his eyes that caught my gaze, for they were glad and merciless. I had 
never seen him look thus before. I turned from him to young Hentzau’s face. 
Rupert’s teeth were biting his under lip, the sweat dropped, and the veins swelled 
large and blue on his forehead ; his eyes were set on Rudolf Rassendyll. Fascinated, 
I drew nearer. Then I saw what passed. Inch by inch Rupert’s arm curved, the 
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‘*Inch by inch Rupert's arm curved.” 


elbow bent, the hand that had pointed almost straight from him and at Mr. Rassendyll 
pointed now away from both towards the window. But its motion did not stop; it 
followed the line of a circle: now it was on Rupert’s arm; still it moved, and quicker 
now, for the power of resistance grew less. Rupert was beaten; he felt it and knew it, 
and I read the knowledge in his eyes. I stepped up to Rudolf Rassendyll. He heard 
or felt me, and turned his eyes for an instant. I do not know what my face said, 
but he shook his head and turned back to Rupert. The revolver, held still in the 
man’s own hand, was at his heart. The motion ceased, the point was reached. 

I looked again at Rupert. Now his face was easier; there was a slight ‘smile 
on his lips; he flung back his comely head and rested thus against the 
wainscoting ; his eyes asked a question of Rudolf Rassendyll. I turned my gaze 
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to where the answer was to come, for Rudolf made none in words. By the 
swiftest of movements he shifted his grasp from Rupert’s wrist and pounced on 
his hand. Now his forefinger rested on Rupert’s and Rupert’s was on the trigger. 
I am no soft-heart, but I laid a hand on his shoulder. He took no heed; I 
dared do no more. Rupert glanced at me. I caught his look, but what could 
I say to him? Again my eyes were riveted on Rudolf’s finger. Now it was 
crooked round Rupert’s, seeming like a man who strangles another. 

I will not say more. He smiled to the last; his proud head, which had never 
bent for shame, did not bend for fear. There was a sudden tightening in the 
pressure of that crooked forefinger, a flash, a noise. He was held up against 
the wall for an instant by Rudolf’s hand; when that was removed he sank, a heap 
that looked all head and knees. 

But hot on the sound of the discharge came a shout and an oath from 
Bernenstein. He was hurled away from the door, and through it burst Rischenheim 
and the whole score after him. They were jostling one another and crying out 
to know what passed and where the King was. High over all the voices, coming 
from the back of the throng, I heard the cry of the girl Rosa. But as soon as 
they were in the room, the same spell that had fastened Bernenstein and me to 
inactivity imposed its numbing power on them also, Only Rischenheim gave a 
sudden sob and ran forward to where his cousin lay. The rest stood staring. 
For a moment Rudolf faced them. ‘Then, without a word, he turned his back. 
He put out the hand with which he had just killed Rupert of Hentzau, and took 
the letter from the mantelpiece. He glanced at the envelope, then he opened 
the letter. The handwriting banished any last doubt he had; he tore the letter 
across, and again in four pieces, and yet again to smaller fragments. Then he 
sprinkled the morsels of paper into the blaze of the fire. I believe that every eye 
in the room followed them and watched till they curled and crinkled into black 
wafery ashes. ‘Thus at last the Queen’s letter was safe. 

When he had thus set the seal on his task, he turned round to us again. He 
paid no heed to Rischenheim, who was crouching down by the body of Rupert; 
but he looked at Bernenstein and me, and then at the people behind us. He 
waited a moment before he spoke; then his utterance was not only calm but also 
very slow, so that he seemed to be choosing his words carefully. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “a full account of this matter will be rendered by 
myself in due time. For the present it must suffice to say that this gentleman 
who lies here dead sought an interview with me on private business. I came 
here to find him, desiring, as he professed to desire, privacy. And here he tried 
to kill me. The result of his attempt you see.” 

I bowed low, Bernenstein did the like, and all the rest followed our example. 

“A full account shall be given,” said Rudolf. “ Now let all leave me, except 
the Count of Tarlenheim and Lieutenant von Bernenstein.” 

Most unwillingly, with gaping mouths and wonder-struck eyes, the throng filed 
out of the door. Rischenheim rose to his feet. 

“You stay, if you like,” said Rudolf, and the Count knelt again by his kinsman. 

Seeing the rough bedsteads by the wall of the attic, I touched Rischenheim 
on the shoulder and pointed to one of them. Together we lifted Rupert of 
Hentzau. The revolver was still in his hand, but Bernenstein disengaged it from 
his grasp. Then Rischenheim and I laid him down, disposing his body decently 
and spreading over it his riding cloak, still spotted with the mud gathered on his 
midnight expedition to the hunting-lodge. His face looked much as before the 
shot was fired; in death, as in life, he was the handsomest fellow in all Ruritania. 
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I wager that many tender hearts ached and many bright eyes were dimmed for 
him when the news of his guilt and death went forth. There are ladies still in 
Strelsau who wear his trinkets in an ashamed devotion that cannot forget. Well, 
even I, who had every good cause to hate and scorn him, set the hair smooth on 
his brow ; while Rischenheim was sobbing like a child, and young Bernenstein 
rested his head on his arm as he leant on the mantelpiece, and would not look 
at the dead. Rudolf alone seemed not to heed him or think of him. His eyes 
had lost their unnatural look of joy, and were now calm and tranquil. He took 
his own revolver from the mantelpiece and put it in his pocket, laying Rupert’s 
neatly where his had been. Then he turned to me and said, 

“Come, let us go to the Queen and tell her that the letter is beyond reach 
of hurt.” 

Moved by some impulse I walked to the window and put my head out. I 
was seen from below, and a great shout greeted me. The crowd before the door 
grew every moment; the people flocking from all quarters would soon multiply 
it a hundredfold ; for such news as had been carried from the attic by twenty 
wondering tongues spreads like a forest-fire. It would be through Strelsau in a few 
minutes, through the kingdom in an hour, through Europe in but little longer. 
Rupert was dead and the letter was safe, but what were we to tell that great 
concourse concerning their King? A queer feeling of helpless perplexity came over 
me and found vent ina foolish laugh. Bernenstein was by my side; he also looked 
out, and turned again with an eager face. 

“You'll have a royal progress to your palace,” said he to Rudolf Rassendyll. 

Mr. Rassendyll made no answer, but, coming to me, took my arm. We went 
out, leaving Rischenheim by the body. I did not think of him; Bernenstein 
probably thought that he would keep his pledge given to the Queen, for he 
followed us immediately and without demur. There was nobody outside the door. 
The house was very quiet, and the tumult from the street reached us only in a 
muffled roar. But when we came to the foot of the stairs we found the two 
women. Mother Holf stood on the threshold of the kitchen, looking amazed 
and terrified. Rosa was clinging to her; but as soon as Rudolf came in sight, 
the girl sprang forward and flung herself on her knees before him, pouring out 
incoherent thanks to Heaven for his safety. He bent down and spoke to her in a 
whisper ; she looked up with a flush of pride on her face. He seemed to hesitate 
a moment; he glanced at his hands, but he wore no ring save that which the 
Queen had given him long ago. Then he disengaged his chain and took his gold 
watch from his pocket. ‘Turning it over, he showed me the monogram, R.R. 

**Rudolfus Rex,” he whispered with a whimsical smile, and pressed the watch 
into the girl’s hand, saying, “ Keep this to remind you of me.” 

She laughed and sobbed as she caught it with one hand, while with the other 
she held his. 

“You must let me go,” he said gently. “I have much to do.” 

I took her by the arm and induced her to rise. Rudolf, released, passed on 
to where the old woman stood. He spoke to her in a stern distinct voice. 

“JT don’t know,” he said, “how far you are a party to the plot that was 
hatched in your house. For the present I am content not to know, for it is no 
pleasure to me to detect disloyalty or to punish an old woman. But take care! 
The first word you speak, the first act you do against me, the King, will bring 
its certain and swift punishment. If you trouble me, I won’t spare you. In spite 
of traitors I am still King in Strelsau.” 

He paused, looking hard in her face. Her lip quivered and her eyes fell. 
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“Yes,” he repeated, “I am King in Strelsau. Keep your hands out of 
mischief and your tongue quiet.” 

She made no answer. He passed on. I was following, but as I went by her 
the old woman clutched my arm. 

“In God’s name, who is he?” she whispered. 

“ Are you mad?” I asked, lifting my brows. “ Don’t you know the King 
when he speaks to you? And you'd best remember what he said. He has 
servants who'll do his orders.” 

She let me go and fell back a step. Young Bernenstein smiled at her; he 
at least found more pleasure than anxiety in our position. ‘Thus, then, we left 
them: the old woman terrified, amazed, doubtful; the girl with ruddy cheeks and 
shining eyes, clasping in her two hands the keepsake that the King himself had 
given her. 

Bernenstein had more presence of mind than I. He ran forward, got in front 
of both of us, and flung the door open. Then, bowing very low, he stood aside 
to let Rudolf pass. The street was full from end to end now, and a mighty 
shout of welcome rose from thousands of throats. Hats and handkerchiefs were 
waved in mad exultation and triumphant loyalty. ‘The tidings of the King’s escape 
had flashed through the city, and all were there to do him honour. They had 
seized some gentleman’s landau and taken out the horses. The carriage stood 
now before the doors of the house. Rudolf had waited a moment on the threshold, 
lifting his hat once or twice ; his face was perfectly calm, and I saw no trembling 
in his hands. In an instant a dozen arms took gentle hold of him and impelled 
him forward. He mounted into the carriage; Bernenstein and I followed, with 
bare heads, and sat on the back seat, facing him. The people were round as 
thick as bees, and it seemed as though we could not move without crushing 
somebody. Yet presently the wheels turned and they began to drag us away at 
a slow walk. Rudolf kept raising his hat, bowing now to right, now to left. 
But once, as he turned, his eyes met ours. In spite of what was behind and what 
was in front, we all three smiled. 

“I wish they’d go a little quicker,” said Rudolf in a whisper, as he conquered 
his smile and turned again to acknowledge the loyal greetings of his subjects. 

But what did they know of any need for haste? They did not know what 
stood on the turn of the next few hours, nor the momentous question that pressed 
for instant decision. So far from hurrying, they lengthened our ride by many pauses ; 
they kept us before the Cathedral, while some ran and got the joy bells set ringing ; 
we were stopped to receive improvised bouquets from the hands of pretty girls 
and impetuous handshakings from enthusiastic loyalists. Through it all Rudolf 
kept his composure, and seemed to play his part with native kingliness. I heard 
Bernenstein whisper, “By God, he must stick to it!” 

At last we came in sight of the palace. Here also there was a great stir. 
Many officers and soldiers were about. I saw the Chancellor’s carriage standing 
near the portico, and a dozen other handsome equipages were waiting till they 
could approach. Our human horses drew us slowly up to the entrance. - Helsing 
was on the steps, and ran down to the carriage, greeting the King with passionate 
fervour. The shouts of the crowd grew louder still. 

But suddenly a stillness fell on them; it lasted but an instant, and was the 
prelude to a deafening roar. I was looking at Rudolf, and saw his head turn 
suddenly and his eyes grow bright. I looked where his eyes had gone. There, 
on the top step of the broad marble flight, stood the Queen, pale as the marble 
itself, stretching out her hands towards Rudolf. The people had seen her: she 
VoL. XV.—No. 62. 18 
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it was whom this last rapturous cheer greeted. My wife stood close behind her, 
and farther back others of her ladies. Bernenstein and I sprang out. With a 
last salute to the people Rudolf followed us. He walked up to the highest step 
but one, and there fell on one knee and kissed the Queen’s hand. I was by him, 
and when he looked up in her face I heard him say: 

“ All’s well. He’s dead, and the letter burnt.” 

She raised him with her hand. Her lips moved, but it seemed as though she 
could find no words to speak. She put her arm through his, and thus they stood 
for an instant, fronting all Strelsau. Again the cheers rang out, and young 
Bernenstein sprang forward, waving his helmet and crying like a man_ possessed, 
“God save the King!” I was carried away by his enthusiasm and followed his 
lead. All the people took up the cry with boundless fervour, and thus we all, 
high and low in Strelsau, that afternoon hailed Mr. Rassendyll for our King. 
There had been no such zeal since Henry the Lion came back from his wars, a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

“And yet,” observed old Helsing at my elbow, “agitators say that there is no 
enthusiasm for the House of Elphberg!” He took a pinch of snuff in scornful 
satisfaction. 

Young Bernenstein interrupted his cheering with a short laugh, but fell to his 
task again in a moment. I had recovered my senses by now, and stood: panting, 
looking- down on the crowd. It was growing dusk, and the faces became blurred 
into a white sea. Yet suddenly I seemed to discern one glaring up at me 
from the middle of the crowd—the pale face of a man with a bandage about his 
head. - I caught Bernenstein’s arm and whispered “ Bauer,” pointing with my 
finger where the face was. But, even as I pointed, it was gone: though it 
seemed impossible for a man to move in that press, yet it was gone. It had 
come like a cynic’s warning across the scene of mock triumph, and went swiftly 
as it had come, leaving behind it a reminder of our peril. I felt suddenly sick 
at heart, and almost cried out to the people to have done with their silly shouting. 

At. last we got away. The plea of fatigue met all visitors who made their way 
to the door and sought to offer their congratulations; it could not disperse the 
crowd that hung persistently and contentedly about, ringing us in the palace with 
a living fence. We still heard their jests and cheers when we were alone in the 
small saloon that opens on the gardens. My wife and I had come there at 
Rudolf’s request ; Bernenstein had assumed the duty of guarding the door. Evening 
was now falling fast, and it grew dark. The garden was quiet; the distant noise 
of the crowd threw its stillness into greater relief. Rudolf told us there the story 
of his struggle with Rupert of Hentzau in the attic of the old house, dwelling on 
it as lightly as he could. The Queen stood by his chair—she would not let him 
rise; when he finished by telling how he had burnt her letter, she stooped 
suddenly and kissed him on the brow. Then she looked straight across at Helga 
almost defiantly ; but Helga ran to her and caught her in her arms. 

Rudolf Rassendyll sat with his head resting on his hand. He looked up once 
at the two women, then he caught my eye, and beckoned me to come to him. I 
approached him, but for several moments he did not speak. Again he motioned 
to me, and, resting my hand on the arm of his chair, I bent my head close down 
to his. He glanced again at the Queen, seeming afraid that she would hear what 
he wished to say. 

“Fritz,” he whispered at last, “as soon as it’s fairly dark I must get away. 
Bernenstein will come with me. You must stay here.” 

“Where can you go?” 
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“To the lodge. I must meet Sapt and arrange matters with him.” 

I did not understand what plan he had in his head, or what scheme he could 
contrive. But at the moment my mind was not directed to such matters; it 
was set on the sight before my eyes. 

“ And the Queen?” I whispered in answer to him. 

Low as my voice was, she heard it. She turned to us with a sudden startled 
movement, still holding Helga’s hand. Her eyes searched our faces, and she knew 
in an instant of what we had been speaking. A little longer still she stood, gazing 
at us. Then she suddenly sprang forward and threw herself on her knees before 
Rudolf, her hands uplifted and resting on his shoulders. She forgot our presence 
and everything in the world save her great dread of losing him again. 

“Not again, Rudolf my darling! Not again! Rudolf, I can’t bear it again.” 

Then she dropped her head on his knees and sobbed. 


j He raised his hand and gently stroked the gleaming hair. But he did not 
: look at her. He gazed out at the garden, which grew dark and dreary in the 
3 gathering gloom. His lips were tight set and his face pale and drawn. I watched 

him for a moment, then I drew my wife away, and we sat down at a table 
: some way off. From outside still came the cheers and tumult of the joyful 
: excited crowd. Within there was no sound but the Queen’s stifled sobbing. 


Rudolf caressed her shining hair and gazed into the night with sad set eyes. 
She raised her head and looked into his face. 
“You'll break my heart,” she said. 
+ + + + * * * 


ANTHONY Hope 
(Zo be continued.) 


















































Turkish Soldiers at Velestino. 


A PROVINCE IN PAWN. 
NOTES OF A TOUR IN THESSALY. 


HE Turkish successes in the late war were not particularly surprising in a 
military sense, but they nevertheless constituted a very remarkable event 
in modern history. Not only did a Power looked upon as decaying and 

moribund display unexpected vitality, but for almost the first time since the siege 
ef Vienna the Sultan re-established his government over a former portion of his 
dominions, which seemed to have permanently slipped from his grasp. So strange 
a situation was naturally productive- of strange statements; and by the time I 
reached Salonika on my way to Thessaly the reports as to the condition of that 
unfortunate province were as gloomy as pessimism could devise. No Christian’s 
life, it was said, was safe; the country was a desert; very few houses remained 
standing in the towns; there was next to nothing to eat; and money was so 
scarce that it would be impossible to change a five-pound note. 

It was therefore somewhat of a mild shock to find Volo an animated little 
seaport, with several steamers and numerous sailing-vessels in the harbour, and 
nothing abnormal about its appearance except the presence of numerous Turkish 
troops. Galling as this sight might be to a native, there was something grimly 
humorous in the spectacle of a pretentious race governed, and governed fairly well, 
by the dilapidated and ragged soldiers of the Sultan. Volo, on the whole, had not 
come badly out of the occupation: there had been no destruction of property ; 
speculators had taken advantage of the low Turkish tariff to make large importations 
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of goods, which under Greek rule would have paid exorbitant duties of more 
than 100 per cent., and the trade of the town had been stimulated by a constant 
influx of stores and provisions for the army. Nor probably had the Thessalian 
Railway suffered much, though it is true that the payments for the continual 
transport of stores and men were frequently made in paper, and the conversion 
of ‘Turkish paper into solid cash is not always a simple process. 

A journey on this little railway was a fairly entertaining experience. Every 
train was crammed with officers and men: the former manifestly ill at ease, and 
endeavouring fruitlessly to sit cross-legged upon seats ill adapted for the purpose ; 
the latter packed in vans like sardines, and clustering like bees on steps and 
gangways. At each station there was a dense throng of widely varying Oriental 
types, contrasting strangely with the commonplace surroundings, and giving to the 
scene a thoroughly Asiatic aspect. Pashas and Beys in spurious German uniforms, 
terminating occasionally in carpet slippers ; negroes from the Soudan; genuine 
Turks from Anatolia; Arabs; wild Albanians with shaven fronts; Mollahs, Jews, 
and beggars ;—all these jostled one another; but there were no women to be 
seen, and scarcely any one in ordinary European clothes. The great majority of 
this picturesque crowd consisted of soldiers from all parts of the Turkish Empire. 
All of the men were in rags, most were without boots; but every one seemed to 
carry a rifle, whatever he was doing, and it was generally pointing at the vital 
parts of some other person. Wild and unprepossessing as was the appearance of 
many of these men, I never experienced the slightest incivility from any one, 
although strangers were rare and their presence must frequently be unwelcome. 
I say unwelcome because, from the point of view of the Oriental official, I cannot 
conceive anything more exasperating than a succession of Frankish tourists. In 
the first place he cannot understand why people should want to travel at all, and 
this naturally induces suspicion as to their motives. ‘Then these travellers have 
so many wants: “facilities”—perhaps to shoot, or to take photographs ; guards ; 
horses ; lodgings, etc., etc. Beyond all this, supposing these tiresome people get 
killed, or even taken by brigands, what a hideous disturbance takes place ! 
Ambassadors and consuls telegraph and write dispatches; ships of war appear off 
the coast; zaptichs and soldiers are sent galloping and careering all over the 
place; lots of people probably have to be beaten with thick sticks; it may be 
necessary to hang somebody or several persons, whether guilty or not. ll this 
passed through my mind when I called upon Edhem Pasha and asked for “ facilities ” 
to travel through Thessaly. A long course of war correspondents had, however, 
probably inured the distinguished Field-marshal to many similar absurdities, and 
with the high-bred courtesy which distinguishes the better class of Turkish officials 
he expressed himself as delighted to be of service. 

The first place which I visited was Velestino, and a melancholy spectacle it 
was. I wished that some of my countrymen who hounded on the Greeks to 
war could have seen it too. More than half the town was in ruins; most 
of the houses still standing were occupied by the troops, and the Christian 
families who had returned were living in great poverty. The destruction of 
houses was the work of Albanian irregulars during the war; and it will be 
recollected that a good deal of fighting took place here, though scarcely of the 
desperate character described at the time. I remember reading vivid accounts 
of the terrible slaughter which occurred at Velestino, and in particular of a 
kind of Balaklava, or great cavalry charge, in which the Turkish troops were 
mown down by hundreds. I remember, also, pictures .in the London illustrated 
papers representing serried lines of Ottoman horsemen engaged in hand-to-hand 
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Kalambaka. 


combat with the Greek infantry. It seems unfeeling to injure the romance of war; 
but a prosaic Turkish Cavalry sergeant, with whom I was well acquainted, and 
who rode in the charge himself, showed me the exact spot where it took place, 
and asserted that out of the two or three weak squadrons engaged, not more than 
twenty-five men were killed and wounded, in addition to which they never got 
within a hundred yards of the Greek trenches. ‘This and other engagements of a 
not much more serious nature were officially reported to the Greek Government 
by General Smolenski (now Minister of War) in the soul-stirring words: “ My 
gallant army is swimming in the blood of ten thousand Turks.” It may be well 
to add that the number of Turks killed and wounded during the entire campaign 
was well below this figure. 

From Velestino, accompanied by a friend, I proceeded to Kalambaka. Fresh 
surprises awaited me along the route. Thessaly had been pronounced to be a 
desert, but the farther we advanced the more sheep I observed; more curious 
still, these sheep were feeding close to the Turkish camps, guarded by Christian 
shepherds carrying archaic crooks and playing upon primitive musical instruments. 
Here and there, too, were peasants working in the fields unmolested; but as for 
the soldiers, they positively swarmed, either crowded together in hamlets, or 
huddled in inferior-looking tents. At Kalambaka the Christian population had 
fortunately remained during the war, and no destruction of property had taken 
place ; still, many of these poor people were in very destitute circumstances, and 
some complained that they had been pillaged by their fellow-countrymen before 
the Turks put in an appearance. This was to be explained by the fact that the 
Prefect of Trikkala had thoughtfully liberated all the prisoners in gaol at the time 
of the war, and that these had naturally taken to brigandage. 
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Being in their neighbourhood, we naturally took the opportunity of visiting the 
famous Meteora monasteries. It is satisfactory to note that their condition has 
altered very slightly since Mr. Robert Curzon wrote his inimitable description of 
them some fifty years ago. Visitors still have to make use either of the ladders 
fixed to the perpendicular cliffs, or of the nets worked by windlasses and manipu- 
lated by decrepit monks; and except that our escort, instead of Albanian 
brigands, consisted of ‘Turkish rvedifs, who thoroughly enjoyed the proceedings, our 
experiences were much the same as those of the gifted author above mentioned. 
But there were one or two little incidents which amused me at the time. At 
St. Stephanos we came across a Turkish officer engaged apparently in the collection 
of a tax of about. twelve shillings, against which violent protestations were being 
made, and this gentleman had a simple and original theory as to the origin of these 
extraordinary religious edifices. ‘In former times,” he explained, “ when the Deluge 
took place, everything except these rocks was submerged; thereupon people came 
in caiques and steamers and built houses upon them.” At the Trinity Monastery, 
before making use of the net for a descent of about two hundred feet, we inquired 
whether the rope was ever repaired. The monks, with unconscious humour, replied 
“that they mended it when it broke.” The Greek mayor of Kalambaka also 
showed himself an unconscious humourist, for after having implored and supplicated 
us to come and stay with him as his guests in order to distribute relief, he 
presented us before leaving with a bill for “wear and tear done to his domicile.” 

The next district which I visited was that of Larissa and the northern part of 
the province, including the Meluna Pass and the Vale of Tempe. ‘The villages 
near the Meluna Pass, where heavy fighting took place, had suffered greatly ; but 
in the town of Larissa, considering the circumstances of the Greek flight, and that 
the prefect, like his colleague at Trikkala, had released all the prisoners, the 
damage done was less than might have been expected. The shops were open ; 
there was no appearance of a reign of terror; and in the gaol, which I was 
fortunately able to visit unexpectedly, I found about fifty prisoners, most of whom 
were Turkish soldiers or Ghegs (Northern Albanians). ‘These Ghegs, of whom one 
heard all sorts of stories in Thessaly, were chiefly sutlers and hamads, who followed 
in the train of the army, and although few in number, were regarded by the timid 
population with a fear which to a stranger appeared incomprehensible. Everything 
of an undesirable nature which occurs was attributed with or without reason to 
these men, and a railway official gravely informed me that the company’s dividend 
would be greatly reduced because they habitualiy refused to pay for their tickets. 
As the average number of Ghegs travelling by each train did not probably exceed 
two or three, the loss to the company could not well amount to more than a few 
shillings a @ay, assuming his statement to be well founded. 

Fortunately for Larissa and the surrounding district, the Governor, Seyfoulhah 
Pasha, is an exceptionally capable official, well educated, intelligent and energetic. 
He is of Circassian origin, and if the Sultan had the sense to employ more men 
of this stamp, the occurrences which have disgraced his rule during recent years 
would possibly have never taken place. Under a semi-civilised system the character 
of a governor is all-important: everything depends upon him ;.and the unfortunate 
Thessalian peasants who have suffered so much may be thankful for this small 
mercy, that the principal officers selected to govern them, such as Edhem Pasha, 
Seyfoullah Pasha, and Hakki Pasha, are men of a humane and intelligent type. 

Tempe, which is easily reached from Larissa, I confess to have found slightly 
disappointing. It strongly resembles an enlarged Dovedale, and is not worthy of 
comparison with the magnificent rocks of Meteora. What did surprise me, was to 
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Holy Trinity Monastery, Meteora. 


discover in the classic vale a young Turkish officer making an excellent survey of 
the Peneus valley. Had I not witnessed this with my own eyes, I should have felt 
doubtful whether there was any one in the army of occupation capable of such a feat. 

We seldom hear anything but abuse of the Turkish army, but I must candidly 
own that for my part I see much to admire in it. Consider, for instance, the case 
of the troops in Thessaly. The Sultan, for reasons best known to himself, insisted 
upon maintaining there a force at least four times larger than necessity required , 
and in March, at the time of my visit, there were still over eighty thousand men 
there, in spite of more than fifteen thousand having already perished by sickness. 
The majority of these were Redifs (reservists) with families dependent upon them in 
Asia Minor ; they had received scarcely any pay; their uniforms were in rags; 
most of them were without boots, and they had passed nearly a year under 
conditions of the greatest discomfort, in tents on the bleak mountai{ sides, or in 
malarious plains converted by the rains into quagmires. I came across generals 
who had spent months and months in miserable one-roomed mud hovels; in many 
instances all supplies had to be carried great distances on mules over mountain 
ranges ; food was scarce; and the usual resources of a civilised existence were 
entirely absent. Under such circumstances no one could fail to be struck by the 
spirit which was displayed. Although all were evidently longing for the moment 
of release, and the first question always eagerly asked was as to the progress of 
the loan negotiations, no grumbling or complaining was ever heard; all loyally 
accepted the situation, and treated their hardships as mere incidents in military life. 

In view of what I have described, it is only fair to point out that since the 
commencement of the occupation the conduct of the Turkish troops had, at all 
events until last March, been admirable, and the fantastic tales circulated by the 
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Greek press had, as a rule, no sort of foundation. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that, under similar circumstances, the soldiers of no European Power would 
have behaved so well, and the Greek authorities have constantly admitted that they 
had no serious complaints to make. So far as I could observe, the relations of 
the soldiers with the population were not unfriendly, and in many instances the 
privates used to share their scanty rations with the poverty-stricken Christians. 

But, whatever may have been the conduct of the Turkish troops, the condition 
of Thessaly was still deplorable, and was bound to remain so as long as a huge 
hostile force remained encamped there. It is true that the bulk of the seventy 
thousand refugees who originally left the country had returned ; but they returned 
in many cases to find their homes ruined, or their houses in the occupation of 
the soldiers. The greater part, probably, of the arable land remained unsown ; all 
industry was more or less paralysed ; there was no circulation of capital, and there 
could be no return of confidence until the evacuation was accomplished. Winter 
fortunately was past, and the population was not actually starving; still, many were 
without sufficient nourishment, and would have perished if it had not been for 
relief provided by the Government, and also from British sources. I have dealt 
with this painful subject elsewhere, and there is no need to enlarge upon it here. 

The melancholy condition of the country was mournfully evident as I proceeded 
in a southerly direction through Pharsala and Domoko, passing through a continual 
succession of camps. All along the road lay the-skeletons, or partially-buried bodies 
of dead horses or mules, and the flat and swampy plains wore a woe-begone and 
deserted aspect. Domoko, picturesquely perched upon a steep hill at the edge of 
a perfectly flat plain, is one of the strongest defensive positions imaginable, and 
should have been held for a long time by a determined force. The precipitate 
retreat of the Greeks showed to what a pitch of demoralisation they had arrived, 
and, to make matters worse, the Crown Prince ordered the civil population to fly 
also, thus encouraging the pillage of deserted houses by Albanian irregulars. A 
few hours beyond Domoko, on the slopes of the Othrys mountains, I reached 
the extreme Turkish outposts, and under the protection of a grimy flag of truce 
crossed the neutral zone, and entered the Greek lines, where a spick and-span 
cavalry officer in the smartest of uniforms received me with an air and manner 
reminiscent of the late General Boulanger at a Longchamps review. The Greek 
soldiers formed the strongest possible contrast to the ragged Turks gazing gloomily 
at them from the neighbouring heights, and from whom I had just parted not 
without regret. Whereas the latter looked like a mob of poverty-stricken peasants 
hastily provided with rifles, the former were dressed in clean new uniforms, were 
fairly well set up, and would not have shown to much disadvantage beside the 
troops of several of the Great Powers. How deceptive are appearances! While 
the men on the one sidé might be trusted to fight as long as the breath remained 
in their bodies, it was not perhaps an absolute certainty that the others would fight 
at all. 

Lamia, too, presented a great contrast to the towns through which my tour had 
led me. Here all was life and movement ; trumpets were sounding all day long 
(without producing any apparent result) ; tight-waisted officers strutted up and down 
the Place, accompanied occasionally by ladies; the air resounded with the cries of 
small bootblacks; newspapers with high-sounding titles and sensational intelligence 
were being hawked about and eagerly pounced upon by insatiable readers. One 
felt as if one had passed into a new world, and the last thing that would have 
suggested itself was that a hostile force was encamped .within an hour’s march. 
In command of Lamia was Colonel Vassos, of Cretan notoriety, and the opinions 
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which he expressed to me in conversation with regard to the future of that island 
were not of an encouraging nature. 

In considering the present state of things in Thessaly, and with the remembrance 
of the burnt houses and ruined peasants fresh in my mind, I find it impossible to 
speak with patience of the policy pursued by the Greek Government. Few more 
wanton, unprovoked, or senseless attacks have ever been made than that which 
took place last spring. Divested of all cant and verbiage about philanthropy and 
Pan-Hellenism, the situation was as follows :— 

Colonel Vassos and his men were in Crete, and the Greeks were determined to 
appropriate that island then and there, instead of waiting for the moment when 
it must infallibly have passed into their hands without the necessity of striking a 
blow. Under the impression that the peace of Europe rested in their hands, and 
that all demands would consequently be granted by the Great Powers, the King 
and the Government ostentatiously pushed forward their war preparations, and 
encouraged the jingo spirit amongst the uneducated classes. As it is impossible to 
believe that they were ignorant of the real conditions of the army, the fleet, and 
the national finances, the only plausible explanation is that they counted upon the 
intervention of Europe, and the blockade of the Pirzeus and Volo, in order to retire 
in time with credit from an untenable position. Unfortunately for these calculations, 
the international fleets never appeared, and the country was left to rush upon its 
fate. Then came the crash: in a few weeks the Greek resistance collapsed ; the 
Turkish army lay within reach of Athens, and the future of the Royal dynasty 
trembled in the balance. But it seems to be understood that Greece is not to be 
treated like any other country. ‘The King expressed to me the opinion that it was 
the duty of Europe to get Greece out of her difficulties; and the Powers are 
apparently of the same opinion as His Majesty, for not only did they secure for 
her infinitely better terms of peace than she was entitled to expect, and eventually 
provide financial assistance, but at a singularly inopportune and_ inconvenient 
moment they set to work to bestow Crete upon Prince George. Incredible as it 
may sound, even the slight control involved by this financial assistance has been 
denounced as a national humiliation! Humiliation! As previous writers have 
pointed out, one would have thought that humiliation lay rather in the contemplation 
of the burnt villages of Thessaly, the homeless and destitute peasants, the untilled 
fields, and the graves of the men who perished in an unjust war at the bidding of 
an incompetent and unprincipled Government. 

T. W. Lecu. 


Easter, 1898. 










































“COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD”—-WHY DO WE READ POETRY ?—POETICAL AND 





SCIENTIFIC STANDARDS OF TRUTH—UNIVERSAL ORDER AND THE LIGHT THAT 


NEVER WAS ON SEA OR LAND—POETRY AND THE PEDANTS—THE 
SCHOOLMASTER DOES—SOME 
PRECEPTORS, 


WHAT THE 
LEGS, THE COLLEGE OF 


“ MUSEUM ”— 
EXAMINATION PAPERS—ON WOODEN 
ARCHIPELAGOES, OSSIFICATION, AND 


GUTTA-PERCHA—How POETRY MIGHT BE TAUGHT—MR. BOWDLER—RHYTHM. 





HOPE that readers of these deciduous 
pages are not yet tired of the late 
A William Robert Hicks of Bodmin. 
“aww If they are, the following anec- 

‘dote had better be skipped. 
Hicks, Governor of the Cornwall 
County Lunatic Asylum, had a 
great many friends—extra-mural 
friends, I mean; and among 
them an accomplished landscape 
painter. This artist, captivated 
by the beauty of the little seaport 
town of East Looe, took lodgings there, chose 
his “subject,” and started to make some 
drawings of it, on the rocks at low tide. A 
few days later Hicks drove over to see him, 
and arrived at West Looe to be taken across 
the harbour in a boat. To his surprise, he 
found a boatman waiting for him. Still more 
to his surprise the boatman hailed him thus— 
“ Aw, Mr. Hicks, I’ve a-been looking out for 








’ee the last day or two. I knowed you'd 
come. He’s over here now. He’s been 
hollering and screeching. He sits at low- 
water down among the weed, a-painting at a 
bit of board, and he calls out ‘Come into 
the garden, Maud.’ A pretty garden he’ve 
a-got there! ‘I’m here by the gate alone.’ 
Not a gate within a mile of un! You can 
take ’un: he’s quiet.” 


HIS very natural misunderstanding 
raises a question which we may set 
ourselves to answer. It is a simple question, 
and a part of the answer at least you will 
find commonplace enough : but half a dozen 
commonplaces, well considered, will some- 
times lead to a question which it takes a 
brave man to accept. 
The question is—Why in the world do we 
read poetry? What do we find that it does 
for us? We take to it (I presume) some 
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natural need, and it answers that need. But 
what is the need? And how does poetry 
answer it? 

Clearly it is not a need of knowledge, or 
of what we usually understand by knowledge. 
We do not go to a poem as we go toa 
work on Chemistry or Physics, to add to 
our knowledge of the world about us. For 
example, Keats’s glorious lines to the Night- 
ingale— 

‘‘ Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird,” 
etc., 
are unchallengeable poetry: but they add 
nothing to our stock of information. Indeed, 
as Mr. Bridges pointed out the other day, 
the information they contain is mostly inac- 
curate or fanciful. Man is, asa matter of fact, 
quite as immortal as a nightingale in every 
sense but that of sameness. And as for the 
‘*magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn,” 


Science tells us that no such things exist in 


this or any other ascertained world. So, 
when Tennyson tells us that birds in the 





high Hall garden were crying “ Maud, Maud, 
Maud,” or that 


‘¢ There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate: 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries ‘ She is near, she is near’ ; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late’. . .” 


the poetry is unchallengeable, but the in- 
formation by scientific standards of truth is 
demonstrably false, and even absurd. On 
the other hand (see Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria, c. xiv.), the famous lines : 


‘** Thirty days hath September 
April, June, and November, .. .” 


though packed with trustworthy information, 
are quite as demonstrably unpoetical. The 
famous senior wrangler who returned a 
borrowed volume of Paradise Lost with the 
remark that he did not see what it proved, 
was right—so far as he went. And con- 
versely (as he would have said) no sensible 
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man would think to improve Newton’s 
Principia and Darwin’s Origin of Species 
by casting them into blank verse; or 
Euclid’s Elements by writing them out in 
ballad metre— 
“The King sits in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking the blude-red wine ; 





*O wha will rear me an equilateral triangle 
Upon a given straight line ?’” 

We may be sure that Poetry does not aim 
to do what Science, with other methods, can 
do much better. What craving, then, does 
it answer? And if the craving be for know- 
ledge of a kind, then of what kind? 

HE question is serious: therefore for- 
give me if I treat it seriously. We 
agree—at least I shall assume this—that 
men have souls as well as intellects: that 
above and beyond the life we know and can 
describe and reduce to laws and formulas, 
there exists a spiritual life of which our 
intellect is unable to render account. We 
have (it is believed) affinity with this 
spiritual world, and we hold it by virtue 
of something spiritual within us, which we 
call the soul. You may disbelieve in this 
spiritual region and remain, I dare say, an 
estimable citizen; but I cannot see what 
business you have with Poetry, or what 
satisfaction you draw from it. Nay, Poetry 
demands that you believe something further : 
which is, that in this spiritual region resides 
and is laid up that eternal scheme of things, 
that universal order, of which the phenomena 
of this world are but fragments, if indeed 
they are not mere shadows. 

A hard matter to believe, no doubt! We 
see this world so clearly ; the spiritual world 
so dimly, so rarely, if at all! We may fortify 


ourselves with the reminder (to be found in 
Blanco White’s famous sonnet) that the first 
man who lived on earth had to wait for 





























darkness before he saw the 
stars and guessed that the 
Universe extended beyond 
this earth— 
**Who could have thought 
such darkness lay conceal’d 
Within thy beams, O Sun! 
or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect 
stood reveal’d, 
That to such countless orbs 
thou mad’st us blind?” 





He may, or may not, be- 
lieve that the same duty 
governs his infinitesimal ac- 
tivityand the motionsof the heavenly bodies— 











“‘ Awake, my soul, and wth the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run .. .” 
—that his duty is one with that of which 
Wordsworth sang— 
“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, 
are fresh and strong.” 
But in a higher order. of some sort, and his 
duty of conforming to it, he does not seem 
able to avoid believing. 





HIS, then, is the need which Poetry 
answers. It offers to bring men 
knowledge of this universal order, and to 
help them in rectifying and adjusting: their 
lives to it. It is for gleams of this spiritual 
country that the poets watch— 
“the gleam, 
The light that never 
was on sea or 
leads 3 5” 
“Tam Merlin,” sang 
Tennyson, its life- 
long watcher, in his 
old age : 
**T am Merlin, 
And I am dying ; 
I am Merlin, 
Who /follow the 
Gleam.” é ! ; 
They do not claim to see it always. It 
appears to them at rare and happy intervals, 
as the Vision of the Grail to the Knights of 
the Round Table. ‘ Poetry,” said Shelley, “ is 
the record of the best and happiest moments 
of the happiest and best made.” 





F this be the Poets’ mission (and I am 
giving you their own account of it, as I 
could heap text upon text to prove), it seems to 
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follow that for their spiritual teaching we 
ought chiefly to study them. 

A simple inference? Believe me, if you 
draw it, you do so at your peril, and in 
defiance of all the forces of pedantry and 
scholasticism in the land. You will need 
audacity. For when the veteran 
scholar confronts you, with all 
his genuine and noble scorn of 
superficial labour, jt does seem 
like renouncing modesty to 
stand up and say, “Sirs this 
industry of yours is great and 
venerable ;_ nevertheless the 
one thing which you ignore in 
your author happens to be the 
one thing which is of first 
importance, and but for which 
his ‘remains’ would be worth 
less than a snap of the fingers.” 
Sacred indeed is the devotion which will not 
let the student rest until he has brought the 
last and minutest tribute of learning to the 
shrine of his master. But (in common with 
other pursuits not too liberally rewarded with 
popularity) scholarship has this danger.—Its 
devotees are apt to wrap themselves in a 
professional and esoteric vanity, and flatter 
themselves and each other that for them 
only did the great poets write. Too often 
when Mr. So-and-so is said to have made 
this or that author “his own,” the phrase 
implies that Mr. So-and-so has done his 
best to make him nobody else’s. 

This is the besetting sin of scholarship ; 
and even our greatest scholars do not rebuke 
it. I have no words, for instance, to express 
my admiration of the noble edition of 
Chaucer lately concluded by Professor 
Skeat. All who have had occasion to study 
it, wholly or in part, will agree with me that 
(whatever may be thought, now and then, of 
Chaucer) our admiration of the Professor 
and his twenty-five years of labour is never 
allowed to flag. At the same time some of 
us must regret that to the poetical qualities 
of Chaucer the Professor hardly permits 
himself to allude. ‘*‘ The conspicuous avoid- 
ance, in this edition, of any approach to 
what has been called zsthetic criticism has,” 
he tells us, “ been intentional.” He assures 
us he is not insensible to the charm of 
Chaucer’s narrative, the melody of*his verse, 
his skill in handling character, his ‘sanity, 
humour, sympathy ; but, he winds up with 
a sneer, “it is left to the professed critic to 
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enlarge upon this theme: he can be trusted 
to do it thoroughly.” 

Against such sneers as this of Professor 
Skeat’s I trust it is not presumptuous to 
protest. In America such a protest has 
been raised, and by a Professor—Professor 
Corson of Cornell University—in a little 
book, or pamphlet, on 7he Aims of Literary 
Study. But in this country, so far as I 
know, no voice of importance has been raised 
against the common spectacle of Scholarship 





insultant with the poor corpse of Poetry 
lashed to its chariot-tail. 





ND the practical mischief is that when 
eminent scholars lay such exclusive 
stress upon non-essentials, they lend all the 
admitted weight of their authority to those 
false ideals of literary culture which the 
Schoolmaster, in his turn, imposes upon the 
young. They consecrate, for our boys and 
girls, the worship of false gods. 

For consider what the Schoolmaster has 
been doing. It is not so very long since 
English Literature began to take its place 
as a recognised part of a boy’s education. I 
can affirm, of my own experience, that no 
longer ago than the year 1880 the teaching 
of our literature, and particularly of our 
poetry, was scarcely yet taken seriously by 
schoolmasters. I regret that I have not 
preserved the papers with which the Local 
Examination Board of the University of 
Cambridge plied my callow youth. But I 
have lately taken occasion to peruse those 
set by that august body in the years 1896 
and 1897, and note that it is still patheti- 
cally ministering to the old fallacies, 
apparently with undiminished zeal. In one 
instance it prescribes for its Senior Students 
either Shakespeare’s /u/ius Cesar or two 
books of Milton’s Paradise Lost (significant 
parsimony), “with paraphrasing and questions 
on language and subject-matter.” Consider 
for a moment this “with paraphrasing.” It 
means that the student is desired to write 
out the full meaning of a passage in his 


own words; the passage selected in one 
instance being a portion of Adam’s address 
to the Archangel :— 


‘*Deign to descend now lower, and relate 
What may no less perhaps avail us known: 
How first began this heaven which we behold 
Distant so high, with moving stars adorned 
Innumerable, . . .” 


and so forth. For this splendid diction the 
average raw youth of sixteen is invited to 
substitute his own raw speech—I suppcse in 
this fashion ; 


** Please come down lower now, and tell us 
what may perhaps be every bit as useful for 
us to know, z.¢e., what was the first com- 
mencement of this sky which we see up 
above the world so high with more stars 
in it than you can count.” 


To what end, pray, did Milton write 
Paradise Lost, if not to leave to the world 
a model of the language appropriate to 
things divine? And with what decency can 
we ask the average lad of sixteen to take his 
pen and deliberately deface it? Would an 
artist set one of his 
pupils down before 
a _ drawing of 
Raphael’s and say, 
“There — that is 
Raphael’s drawing 
of the human form. I 
Don’t copy it. Go | 
and turn it into 
your idea of the 
human form”? Is it thus we can ever hope 
to draw a young mind into conformity with 
poetic genius? Is it thus we can hope to 
teach him that humility and reverent bearing 
towards greatness which is the characteristic 
grace of liberal minds? * 






AFTER 
RaPrate 


*T regret that I have not yet had the pleasure 
of reading an essay by the Rev. Duncan C. Tovey 
on ‘**The Teaching of English Literature,” 
recently published by Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons. I quote from a review his assertion that 
‘*a goodly proportion of the candidates who are 
examined in 7he Merchant of Venice will tell us 
that ‘ the leaden casket contains Portia’s photo |’ ” 
He goes on—‘‘ The boy imbued with letters on 
such a system sometimes develops into the under- 
graduate who in his Little-Go—we cite a fact— 
writes his translation from the Greek of the New 
Testament, ‘‘ He did not many wonderful works 
there 0 a/c of their unbelief.” 























UT there are deeps below these deeps, 

as I found on turning to a collection 

of Examination Papers set by the College of 

Preceptors. The College of Preceptors is 

an institution which from its headquarters 

in Bloomsbury, W.C., conducts a vast deal of 

examining among the middle-class schools 
of this country. 

Now, when Mr. Pecksniff on a famous 
occasion leaned over the banisters, and 
with an odd recollection of his familiar 
manner with his pupils, announced that he 
‘would very much like to see Mrs. Todgers’s 
notion of a wooden leg, if perfectly agreeable 
to herself we are not told that the lady 
complied. Had she desired to, she could 
scarcely have done better than step up to 
Bloomsbury and borrow the College of Pre- 
ceptors’ notion of English Poetry. To those 
whom it facetiously calls its 
“Second-class” pupils the 
College of Preceptors last sum- 
mer prescribed “Aree Acts of 
Hlamilet. (Admire, I pray you, 
! the intelligence of the limita- 
j tion.) And this is how the 
College of Preceptors 
proceeded to examine in 
Hamlet :— 

It took a variety of words 
—archipelago, gutta-percha, convalescent, 
chronological, ossification: these are actual 
specimens. It cut a syllable or two out of 
each, printed the disjected members, and 
desired the examinees to supply the 
omissions ! 

The rest of the paper consisted mainly of 
exercises in grammatical analysis, parsing, 
etymology, and of course the usual para- 
phrasing. But it is for the first question 
that I invite the reader’s respectful wonder. 
I have no “ Cowden-Clarke” within reach 
as I write; but am morally certain that the 
words ossification and gutta-percha do not 
occur in any standard text of the first three 
acts of Hamlet. Possibly the College of 
Preceptors holds that, if they do not, they 
ought to: that they would at any rate if 
the College of Preceptors had had the 
writing of Hamlet. And against this I am 
not prepared to argue. I take my stand 
upon the simple assertion that it is not by 
starting missing-letter competitions on a 
basis of gutta-percha that we ought to 
introduce the boys and girls of England to 
England’s greatest poet. I do not remember 
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the word gutta-percha in Hamlet; but I do 
recall a passage (to be sure it occurs in 
Act V. and is therefore presumably outside 
the College of Preceptors’ ken) in which 


J 
ro RPeeee 


the Prince muses, “To what base uses we 
may return, Horatio! .. . 


‘*Imperious Ceesar, dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


And I suggest that if these Preceptors 
wish to fill up gaps in gutta-percha, they 
might use up their own brains before 
having recourse to Shakespeare’s venerable 
dust. 
Examinations, \/ 
after all, 
made for men, 
not men for 
examinations 
(though — school- — Mi _ Wi 
masters may ask oF Poetry i) Ik | 
you in time to “*HES*ww WSs | 
doubt even this). , | 
But privately I 
believe this difficulty to be illusory. Any 
one who turns from the examination papers 
produced by these Preceptors and studies 
those set to candidates for the Indian and 
Home Civil Services will recognise that it is 
possible, and not even difficult, to treat English 
literature as a field for the exercise of taste, 
intelligence, and spiritual discernment, rather 
than a dumping-ground for the deposits of 
grammarians and philologers, or a yard for 
the exhibition of over-fed memories. To be 
sure, these papers are addressed to young men 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
three, many of them the cream of our public 
schools and universities. Yet I see no 
reason why the influence of their good 
example should not spread downwards. 
And let it be remembered, pray, that Ham/et 
is Hamlet, and not.gutta-percha, no matter 
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to whom your questions upon H/am/et may 
be addressed. 

This, at any rate, may be submitted—that 
the true end of education is to build up 
character as well as to impart knowledge. 
Technical instruction and the development 
of all kinds of marketable skill are good in 
their way; but they are not everything. 
And less marketable knowledge—of philo- 
logy, for instance—is also good in its way: 
but still there remains something to seek. 
Bookkeeping by double entry, and an ability 
to supply syllables ingeniously dropped out 
of gutta-percha, have their different degrees 
of usefulness, no doubt ; but educationally 

they rank far be- 
low the prayer a 
child says at its 
mother’s knee. I 
take it that we 
want first to make 
of our sons and 
daughters good 
men and women, 
conscious citizens 
of no mean city, 
walking gently, modestly, courageously, 
serving the state, ordering their lives 
after some high pattern. And it may be 


further submitted that, having this aim, we 
cannot afford to neglect so potent an ally 
as Poetry, with its winning spiritual beauty, 


might be to us. “ The acquisition of good 
poetry,” said Matthew Arnold, that very 
practical thinker, “is a discipline which 
works deeper than any other discipline in 
the range of work of our schools. More 
than any other, too, it works of itself.” 

“ More than any other it works of itself.” 
I believe that if, for one half-hour a day, 
a teacher were to read good poetry aloud 
with his pupils—not fretting them with com- 
ments, not harrying them with too frequent 
questions, but doing his best by voice and 
manner to hold their attention, encouraging 
them to read in their turn, pausing only at 
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some salient beauty or some unusual diffi- 
culty, above all giving the poetry time to 
sink in—I believe thoroughly that at the end 
of a year he would find himself rewarded 
beyond all his calculations. For a child’s 
mind is a wonderful worker, if only we trust 
it. Do but interest a child in what he 
hears, and he will go away and do plenty 
of thinking—out of school hours, too— 
though it be against his principles. And 
let such passages be chosen as contain 
points of interest around which the child’s 
thoughts and imagination may gather and 
play. Only be sure that they are also such 
as cannot possibly defile that imagination. 
Mr. Thomas Bowdler, the famous expurgator, 
has in these times passed into a by-word. 
Why, I do not quite understand; and 
perhaps it may be worth our while, in 
a cool hour, to weigh Mr. Swinburne’s con- 
tention that one of the best services to 
Shakespeare was done by this derided man, 
who made it possible to put him into 
the hands of intelligent and imaginative 
children. 

A child’s imagination (pleaded Mr. Edgar 
Taylor in the preface to his inimitable 
Gammer Grethel) is as susceptible of im- 
provement by exercise as his judgment or 
his memory. I believe we shall help the 
next generation immeasurably if we can only 
gain for it a more liberal succession to its 
great inheritance of poetry. The very rhythm 
of poetry is so powerful (as Plato pointed 
out) in winning the soul! It may be fanciful 
in me to deem it in some way a veritable 
echo of that divine order and rhythm—that 
music of the spheres—with which it seeks 
to harmonise our lives. But I am certain 
of this—that with its music, its rhythm in 
our ears, we go about our work more 
vigorously, because more tunefully, as sailors 
do when they work to a chanty chorus. 
Can we not so persuade the schoolmasters 
that our children may hear this music more 
clearly and more constantly than we? 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 








